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We’d  like  to 

take  you  behind  the  scenes! 


EM^RY  once  in  a  while  we  run 
across  some  new  or  prospective 
customer  of  ours  who  is  just  plain 
dumbfounded  to  discover  what  Canco 
service  really  means.  Of 
course  he’s  heard  of  the 
American  Can  Company 
ever  since  he  started  busi¬ 
ness.  But  often  he’s  had  an 
idea  that  “cans  is  cans’’ — 
he’s  never  stopped  to  find 
out  how  much  more  than 
cans  his  dollars  could  really 
buy. 

Maybe  you  who  are  read¬ 
ing  this  page  right  now 
never  heard  the  inside  story  of  the 
American  Can  Company.  Unless  you 
happen  to  be  one  of  our  many  custom¬ 
ers — unless  you  are  now  enjoying  the 
full  measure  of  Canco  service — you 


may  not  be  thoroughly  familiar  with 
what  this  Company  can  bring  to  a 
packer  of  quality  canned  foods. 

We’d  like  to  lay  the  facts  before  you. 

We’d  like  to  take  you 
behind  the  scenes.  The 
story  of  Canco’s  amazing 
research  laboratories,  of 
Canco  containers,  closing 
machines,  plant  layouts 
and  all  the  countless 
phases  of  our  service,  will 
give  you  at  least  a  splendid 
basis  for  comparison, 
whether  you  eventually 
become  a  customer  of  ours 

or  not. 

W  e  invite  you  to  follow  the  new  series 
of  advertisements.  We  think  you  are 
going  to  find  it  interesting — and  en¬ 
lightening. 


Number  1  of  a  Series 

The  story  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Can  Company — of 
which  this  is  Chapter  I 
—  is  a  story  which  will 
be  interesting  to  every¬ 
one  connected  with  the 
packing  of  quality 
canned  foods.  These 
advertisements  will  ap¬ 
pear  regularly  in  this 
magazine.  It  will  be 
well  worth  your  while 
to  read  them. 


American  Can  Company 
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WEIRTON.W.VA 


CLARKSBURG, 


PLANTS 

OF  THE 

PHELPS  CAN  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY 600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 

MAIN  OFFICE 

"^S^B  ALTI M  OR^M  D. 


1928  Model  Viner 


MAXIMUM  CAPACITY 
AT  ALL  BEATER  SPEEDS 


CONSTANT  speed  drive  to  REEL  thru 
roller  chain  and  live  travellers  mounted 

on  TIMKEN  BEARING  SHAFTS. 


VARIABLE  speed  drive  to  BEAT  ER 
CYLINDER  ONLY 


Patented  March  IS.  1926 

(REEVES  Transmission) 


CHISHOLM-RYDER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Green  Bean  Graders 
Green  Bean  Cleaners 
Conveyors 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY,  INC. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


MANUFACTURERS  Of 


Green  Pea  Viners 
Can  Markers  Green  Pea  Feeders 

Lift  Trucks  Green  Bean  Snippers 

SPECIAL  MACHINERY  BUILT  TO  ORDER. 

SPECIAL  AGENTS 

JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  CO.  BROWN  BOGGS  FOUNDRY  &  MCH.  CO..  Ltd. 

Ogden,  Utah  Hamilton,  Ontario 
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WHAT’S  NEW  ? — 

- AYARS  FILLER 


FOR 

CUT  STRING 
BEANS 


FOR 

TOMATOES 


/?cmar/fs— Maryland  Packers  Say  ‘‘Best  Filler  for  tomatoes  I  ever  used.” 
New  York  Packers  Say  ‘‘For  String  Beans  it  is  perfect.” 

Write  for  Prices  and  Circular 


Manufucturers  of 


Beet  Topper 
Beet  Grader 
Beet  Slitter 
Beet  Quarterer 
Beet  Peeler 


Beet  Slicer 
Process  Clock 
Corn  &  Milk  Shakers 
Tomato  Washer 
Tomato  Corer 


Tomato  Trimmer  &  Scalder 
Hot  Water  Exhauster 
Cooker 

Liquid  Plunger  Filler 
Can  Cleaner 


Rotary  Syruper 
Pea  &  Bean  Fillers 
Angle  Hanger 
Can  Sterilizer 
Friction  Clutch 


NEW  SHAKER 
FRUIT  ADJUSTING  PLATE 
COMPRESSION  ADJUSTMENT 
JUICE  REGULATOR 
SHORT  FUNNELS  WITH  BEAN 
EXTENSION 


This  filler  is  the  result  of  years 
of  experience.  Was  used  in 
many  Canneries  East.  South 
and  West. 

RESULT 

Ordering  More  Fillers. 


AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Salem,  New  Jersey 
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■  BRAND  NAMES 

_  Brand  names  have  substantial  firoperty  value  which  it 
§2SS)  is  important  to  protect  and  owners  of  them  are  sure  to 


prosecute  any  infringement. 

It  ts  unsafe  to  create  or  use  any  trade  name  without  an 
Sri:  exhaustive  search  of  every  registered  and  unregistered 
?•  ui  trade  mark  in  existence. 

^3  Consult  our  Trade  Mark  Bureau.  The  service  is  free. 


M0DIEIRN IIRIENID 
in  DESICiN 


Styles  in  packages,  like  ^yles  in 
architedlure,  are  con^antly  chang¬ 
ing.  “U.  S.”  Labels  and  folding  boxes 
keep  up  with  the  modern  trend. 

There  is  no  problem  in  merchandising 
more  vital  than  proper  packaging. 

“U.  S.”  salesmen  are  experts  on  all 
phases  of  this  subjedl. 

Let  us  be  your  package  counsellors. 

The  UNITED  STATES  PRINTING 
is  LITHOGRAPH  COa 


CINCINNATI 
55  Beech  St. 


BROOKLYN 
98  N.  3rd  St. 


BALTIMORE 
439  Cross  St. 


Color  Printing  Headquarters^ 


Robins  Dependable  Canning  Machinery 

Since  1855 


Robins  Circle  Steam  Hoist 


Enamel  Buckets 

Plain  or  Numbered 


Robins  Pumpkin  Steamer 

Write  for  Special  Circular 


Robins  Skin  Pump 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY,  INC. 

ROBERT  A.  SINDALL,  President  HARRY  R.  SIANSBURY.  Vice-President 

Lombard  and  Concord  Sts.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Manufacturer*  of 


McStay  Robins 

Lightning  Box  Sealer  CANNING  MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES 

WE  FURNISH  COMPLETE  PLANTS  FOR  VEGETABLES,  FRUITS,  SEA  FOODS,  ETC. 


Write  for  Our  Three>Hundred  and  Thirty-five  Page  Catalog 
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BLANCHING  BEETS? 


You  sliould  pack  beets — it  extends  the  running  time  of  your  plant — reduces 
overhead.  And  wlien  it  conies  to  blanching,  the  MONITOR  Blancher  is  built  to 
stand  the  strain.  And  it  does  stand  it.  Furthermore,  it  gives  you  the  exact  blanch 
beets  should  have.  Write  us  about  this. 


Canadian  Plant 
HUNTLEY  MFC.  CO.,  Ltd. 
Tillsonburg,  Ont. 


...  ....  SPECIAL  AGENTS 

UI  TMTri  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Balto.,  Md. 

1  I  I  IVI  ri.  m.  King  Sales  &  Engineering  Co. 

669  Howard  St. 

Drawer  25  BROCTON.  N.  Y.  Brown  Boggs  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

(Formerly  at  SILVER  CREEK,  N.  Y.)  ^  sk'ltAlke ‘c^ty^^Utah’^ 


P.  O.  Drawer  25 
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When  you  buy 
price,  price  is  about  all 
you  get 


BLOOD  TELLS” 


PEAS-BEANS 


ROGERS  BROS.  SEED  CO. 

BREEDERS  and  GROWERS 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


SWEET  CORN 


No.  440  Stool — Adjustable 
Steel  Rack  Rest.  Same  stool 
without  back  fest  is  No.  40. 
Heights  14.  16.  18.  20. 
22.  24.  26  inches. 


All-Steel  Stools  for 

Canners  and  Packers! 

I^TURDY  but  comfortable  factory  stools  that 
will  not  wear  out  and  are  economically 
priced. 

All-steel — sheet  and  angle — with  attractive 
olive  green  enamel  finish  baked  on.  A  per¬ 
manent  investment.  No  '‘time  out”  for  repairs 
or  replacements  with  these  stools. 

All  heights  and  styles  carried  in  stock  for  im¬ 
mediate  shipment.  Many  others  in  a  com¬ 
plete  line  are  available.  Send  for  circular 
‘  C-C.  T.” 

Easily  Washed  — Sanitary — Durable — Od  orless 

ANGLE  STEEL  STOOL  CO., 

Plainwell,  Mich. 

Agente  and  Dealere  in  Principal  Citiea 

Jobber  Representatives: 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.  Hoopeston,  III. 
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In  1928  she  consumed  between  380,000,000  and  384,000,000  cans  of 
peas.  In  the  coming  years,  with  Packers  generally  improving  quality  and 
truthfully  stating  on  the  label  what  is  in  the  can,  she  is  bound  to  increase 
that  consumption  immeasurably. 

Forward  looking  Canners  are  preparing  to  take  advantage  of  the  great 
possibilities  of  the  industry  —  for  quality  creates  demand,  and  truth 
begets  confidence.  More  Canners  than  ever  before  are  depending  on 
Continental  for  quality  cans — prompt  shipments — and  unequalled 
Closing  Machines  and  service. 


The  modem 
housewife  likes  peas! 


WHAT’S  IN 
THE  CAN  ? 


Continental  Can  Companyee 


Executive  Offices:  NEW  YORK;  100  East  42nd  St.  CHICAGO:  111  West  Washington  St« 


Better  Packed  in 


Tin** 


The  Canning  Trade 

THE  JOURNAL  of  the  CANNING  and  ALLIED  INDUSTRIES 
Established  1878 


The  Canning  Trade  is  the  only  paper 
published  exclusively  in  the  interest  of 
the  Canned  Food  Packer^  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Now  in  its  fifty- 
first  year. 

Entered  at  Postoffice,  Baltimore,  Md., 
as  second-class  matter. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 
One  Year  -----  $3.00 

Canada  -----  $4.00 

Foreign . $5.00 

Extra  Copies,  when  on  hand,  each,  .10 

•  Advertising  Rates 
Upon  application. 


PUBLISHED  EVERY  MONDAY 


THE  TRADE  COMPANY 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE 
MANAGER  AND  EDITOR 


107  South  Frederick  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Telephone  Plaza  2698 


Vol.  51 


BALTIMORE,  JULY  8,  1929 


Make  all  Drafts  or  Money  Orders  pay¬ 
able  to  The  Trade  Company. 

Address  all  communications  to  The 
Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Packers  are  invited  and  requested  to 
use  the  columns  of  The  Canning  Trade 
for  inquiries  and  discussions  among 
themselves  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
their  business. 

Business  communications  from  all  sec¬ 
tions  are  desired,  but  anonymous  letters 
will  be  ignored. 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE, 
Editor. 


No.  47 


EDITORIALS 


Easy  questions — a  reader  writes  us  this  week 
saying,  “Will  you  please  furnish  us  the  formula 
used  by  Campbell  in  making  their  soup.”  And 
he  adds  as  a  clinching  argument,  “The  production  of 
such  soups  here  would  do  much  for  this  section  and 
State.” 

And  about  in  the  same  mail  came  a  very  similar  re- 
(]uest,  but  adding:  “Please  specify  the  seasonings  in 
detail.”  And  it  is  only  fair  to  add  that  we  have  fre¬ 
quently  been  asked  to  furnish  the  formulas  for  many 
of  the  most  famous  or  best  known  items  of  foods  in 
cans  and  in  glass.  As  if  these  famous  firms  had  taken 
mere  customary  receipts  and  built  great  businesses 
upon  them;  as  if,  in  fact,  it  were  merely  a  matter  of 
expert  merchandising  that  had  made  their  products 
famous,  and  not  the  touch  of  the  expert  chef  or  cook. 
What  is  it  that  makes  one  restaurant  more  famous 
than  another,  or  what  is  it  that  made  any  restaurant 
or  hotel  famous?  At  the  bottom  it  is  the  manner  in 
which  they  prepared  and  served  foods — ^the  cuisine,  as 
they  say ;  it  is  the  expertness  of  the  cook  and  his  mas¬ 
tery  of  the  fine  art  of  serving  tasty  dishes,  different 
from  his  competitors.  In  plain  language,  it  is  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  cooks!  There  was  no  secret  about  why  Del- 
monico’s  w'as  better  than  Childs’ ;  everybody  knew  that 
the  difference  was  in  the  foods  they  served,  but  there 
was  secrecy  about  how  Delmonico  produced  the  results, 
for  in  that  secret  lay  the  success  of  his  house.  The 
market  was  open  equally  to  both  to  buy  the  same 
foods;  and  doubtless  the  same  foods  were  often 
brought  to  the  two  kitchens,  but  they  did  not  come 
upon  the  tables  the  same.  There  the  master  showed  his 
art ;  there  the  secret  played  its  part. 

And  what  is  true  of  restaurants  or  hotel  dining 
rooms  is  equally  true  of  canned  foods  as  furnished  by 
the  various  well  known  and  famous  firms  among  can- 
ners.  Campbell  spent  years  and  a  fortune  perfecting 
Ihe  soups  now  universally  famous;  they  are  not  the 
result  of  mere  guess  or  chance,  much  less  of  mere  ad¬ 
vertising.  The  best  chefs  were  put  to  work  to  produce 
^oLips  that  would  please  everyone.  These  receipts  were 
turned  and  twisted,  changed  and  altered  until  the  re¬ 


sultant  product  was  “right.”  Need  anyone  be  told  that 
such  formula  are  carefully  treasured?  Anyone  can 
take  meat  and  vegetables  and  water  and  make  soup, 
but  not  Campbell’s  soup. 

Years  ago  the  writer  stood  beside  a  vast  cauldron 
of  consomme,  which  the  head  chef  for  Campbell  was 
trying  to  clarify — and  we  knew  him  well — but  for  one 
of  those  reasons  no  one  can  understand  this  big  kettle 
of  excellent  soup  would  not  respond  to  the  usual  treat¬ 
ment.  It  had  been  made  with  all  the  particular  care 
everything  was  done  in  that  model,  though  immense, 
kitchen ;  the  usual  ingredients  for  making  consomme 
had  been  used,  but  this  kettle  of  possibly  a  thousand 
gallons  would  not  “clear,”  that  is,  take  on  the  desired 
uniform  color,  and  which  was  deemed  highly  neces¬ 
sary.  Even  the  touch  of  this  master  chef  could  not 
bring  it  into  line.  When,  suddenly,  we  heard  the  rush 
of  the  kettle  emptying  itself.  He  had  opened  the  dis¬ 
charge  at  the  bottom  and  was  running  this  stubborn 
soup  into  the  sewer!  It  was  not  of  Campbell’s  qual¬ 
ity,  being  merely  off  in  color,  but  that  sufficed  to  ren¬ 
der  it  unfit  for  the  Campbell  label.  We  rebuked  the 
chef  for  wasting  this  expensive,  delicious  soup — for 
not  furnishing  it  free,  if  need  be,  to  workers  about  the 
plant  or  to  poor  families;  but  he  reminded  us  that  a 
thousand  gallons  of  soup  is  not  easily  distributed  in 
such  manner,  even  when  free,  and  time  counted.  But 
there  you  have  one  of  the  great  ingredients  necessary 
to  the  success  of  every  food  product — and  y  et  it  would 
not  be  mentioned  in  any  formula. 

We  have  seen  the  same  thing  happen  in  other  lines — 
whole  kettles  of  the  finest  preserves  given  away  to  the 
workers  or  thrown  aw^ay  merely  because  the  batch  was 
slightly  off  color.  There  is  not  a  famous  food  on  the 
market  today  that  has  not  obtained  its  position  by  just 
such  careful  attention.  And  we  might  pause  here  to 
say  “and  yet  there  are  canners  who  cannot  bring  them¬ 
selves  to  discard  a  load  of  peas  or  of  corn  because  it 
has  grown  too  old,  and  they  know  it  is  unfit  to  can !” 
We  have  heard  them  say  “Why,  we  have  to  pay  for 
that.”  Yea!  and  how!! 

Such  requests  as  this  inquirer’s  makes  us  smile  at 
the  simplicity  of  the  inquirer ;  and  yet  we  admire  them 
because  they  aim  high.  That  is  the  right  principle, 
especially  with  food  production.  They  will  have  to  per¬ 
fect  their  own  formula,  because  even  if  we  had  the 
exact  formula  of  these  famous  foods,  we  would  not  di- 
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vulge  it.  It  would  not  be  right,  because  it  is  their 
stock  in  trade,  and  of  course  we  answer  such  requests 
direct  in  that  way.  But  that  sho  uld  not  discourage 
them.  The  progressive  food  producer  must  always  be 
eagerly  on  the  lookout  for  improved  methods,  more 
tasty  ways  of  serving  food  to  the  public;  and  just  in 
proportion  to  his  success  in  producing  such  tasty 
dishes  will  be  his  success  as  a  canner.  The  canner  is 
cook  unto  the  public.  There  are  army  cooks,  mess 
cooks,  quick-lunch  cooks,  and  chefs;  every  mother’s 
son  is  a  cook  unto  himself — everyone  has  a  definite 
idea  about  cooking,  or  thinks  he  has,  and  “there  never 
was  a  cook  like  mother”  was  a  boast  years  ago,  but 
now  rapidly  going  out  of  favor;  but  it  must  always 
remain  true  that  the  chef  who  can  produce  the  food 
that  pleases  will  always  win  public  approval.  There 
will  always  be  room  in  the  market  for  better  foods — 
in  taste. 

The  proof  of  the  pudding— Time  changes 

and  men  change  with  it.  It  used  to  be  that  can¬ 
ning  machinery  w’as  shown  in  all  its  glittering 
splendor  only  at  the  great  machinery  shows  each  year, 
and  the  buyers  came,  saw  and  left  their  orders.  But 
it  always  seemed  to  us  a  great  silence  fell  upon  those 
beautiful  mechanical  slaves,  when  they  entered  into 
the  cannery.  Not  that  the  machines  fell  silent,  because 
some  of  them  at  least  spoke  all  too  loudly;  but  their 
new  owners,  to  say  the  least,  did  not  boast  much  about 
their  new  machines.  They  were  not  like  present  day 
automobile  buyers,  for  instance,  and  we  often  won¬ 
dered,  because  there  is  no  denying  the  material  help 
these  machines  have  been  in  bringing  the  canning  in¬ 
dustry  to  its  present  high  peak. 

But  this,  too,  is  changing  and  now  we  see  canners 
willing  to  throw  open  their  factories  to  show  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  new  or  perfected  machinery  in  actual  op¬ 
eration  on  the  products,  so  that  other  canners  may  see. 

For  instance,  we  are  just  in  receipt  of  the  following 
announcement:  “The  Berlin-Chapman  Co.  has  one  of 
their  new  Quality  Pea  Graders  in  operation  at  The 
Prairie  View  Canning  Co.’s  plant  at  South  Randolph, 
Wis.,  and  an  invitation  is  extended  to  any  or  all  inter¬ 
ested  canners  to  visit  the  cannery  and  see  the  machine 
in  operation  and  the  work  it  does.” 

And  another  part  of  this  same  announcement  says: 
“The  Berlin-Chapman  .Co.  has  one  of  its  new  Split¬ 
load  double  regrade  size  Graders  in  operation  at  the 
plant  of  the  Pardeeville  Canning  Co.,  Pardeeville, 
Wis.,”  and  visitors  are  likewise  invited  to  see  the  ma¬ 
chine  in  operation.  These  two  plants  are  within  ten 
or  twelve  miles  of  each  other,  so  both  may  be  taken  in 
at  one  time.  Here  is  a  real  exhibit,  under  factory  work¬ 
ing  conditions,  and  it  ought  to  be  interesting.  Doubt¬ 
less  other  machinery  makers  and  canners  do  the  same 
thing,  but  generally  not  in  quite  such  a  wide  open  way. 
Parties  are  invited,  or  the  makers  of  the  machinery 
are  permitted  to  take  in  one  or  more  possible  pur¬ 
chasers  ;  but  here  is  a  blanket  invitation. 

Is  the  canning  machinery  Show  to  be  moved  to  the 
busy  canneries  in  season? 

EARTII.Y  RECOMMENDED— The  National  Fer¬ 
tilizer  Association  adopted  this  rule  of  business 
conduct,  and  it  was  approved  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  We  urgently  recommend  its 
adoption — and  strict  application — by  the  canning  in¬ 
dustry  generally: 

Rule  3.  Defamation  of  Competitor  or  Dispar¬ 
agement  of  His  Goods. 


Resolved,  That  the  defamation  of  a  compet¬ 
itor  in  any  manner,  whether  by  imputing  to  him 
dishonorable  conduct,  inability  to  perform  con¬ 
tracts  or  questionable  credit  standing,  or  false  dis¬ 
paragement  of  the  grade  or  quality  of  his  goods 
is  an  unfair  trade  practice. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  RETAILERS  NECESSARY 


CAN  a  clerk  offer  intelligent  help  to  the  inex¬ 
perienced  housewife  when  she  hesitates  as  to  what 
grade  of  canned  food  to  buy  or  is  uncertain  as  to 
how  to  serve  a  food  ?  The  latter  question  arises  largely 
with  newly  canned  products,  but  the  former  is  one  of 
almost  daily  occurrence. 

For  instance,  canned  asparagus,  a  popular  and  profit¬ 
able  food  item,  comes  in  different  sizes,  colors  and  cans. 
It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  grocer  to  see  to  it  that  the 
housewife  can  get  some  guidance  as  to  what  type  to 
buy. 

Practically  all  canned  asparagus  is  grown  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  on  rich  alluvial  soil,  which  receives  abundant  ir¬ 
rigation  to  make  the  spears  tender  and  crisp.  Immense 
fields,  some  as  large  as  townships,  make  it  possible  to 
locate  the  canneries  so  near  the  fields  that  the  aspara¬ 
gus  is  processed  within  a  few  hours  of  cutting.  That  is 
why  canned  asparagus  is  so  much  better  and  more  ten¬ 
der  than  so-called  “fresh”  asparagus,  which  may  have 
been  in  the  market  for  days  before  being  purchased. 

Asparagus  may  be  either  white  or  green;  if  it  has 
been  planted  with  deep  roots  to  shut  off  the  sun  it  is 
white.  Both  types  are  popular,  but  many  customers 
prefer  the  white  for  its  delicate  appearance.  Aspara¬ 
gus  is  packed  in  two  ways — as  tips  or  as  long  spears. 
The  former  is  usually  used  for  salads  and  the  latter  as 
a  vegetable.  Most  asparagus  is  packed  in  the  charac¬ 
teristic  square  cans,  but  the  tips  are  also  put  up  in 
round  “picnic”  cans.  Many  housewives  are  glad  to 
have  it  suggested  to  them  that  the  can  should  be 
opened  by  laying  it  down  on  the  side  and  cutting 
through  it,  close  to  the  base,  rather  than  by  cutting  the 
end.  The  bottom  of  the  can  may  well  be  removed  in¬ 
stead  of  the  top.  This  method  makes  it  possible  to  re¬ 
move  the  stalks  unbroken. 

In  size  asparagus  is  graded  according  to  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  spears,  ranging  from  the  largest,  Giant, 
down  through  Colossal,  Mammoth,  Large,  Medium  and 
Small.  Choice  of  one  of  the  larger  grades  is  usually 
made  for  the  sake  of  appearance,  for  the  quality  is  not 
better  than  that  of  the  smaller  sizes. 

Even  these  few  facts  will  enable  salesmen  to  offer  a 
housewife  intelligent  advice  as  to  her  choice  of  aspara¬ 
gus.  But  it  will  do  far  more  than  that:  it  will  create 
in  her  mind  a  feeling  of  good  will  and  confidence  which 
will  bring  her  back  regularly  to  the  store. 

And  every  product  in  cans  is  susceptible  of  the  same 
kind  of  intelligent  explanation. 


Too  Late  To  Classify 


WANTED — To  buy  or  rent  for  the  season  Canning 
Factory  completely  equipped  and  ready  to  pack  Tom¬ 
atoes  and  Tomato  Paste  or  Puree.  Principals  only. 
Send  all  details  at  once. 

Antonio  Ficano  &Co.,  487  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
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}  Fresh  Vegetables  and  Fruits 


are  no  longer  serious  competition  for  high  quality  canned 
foods. 

The  convenience  and  speed  with  which  quality  canned 
foods  can  be  served,  and  the  fact  that  all  the  delicious  quali¬ 
ties  of  fresh  vegetables  and  fruits  are  retained,  will  always 
insure  increased  demand  for  the  canned  product. 


.  CLCANlIt  JIND  cir/tusen 


has  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  greatly  assisted  canners  to  produce 
quality  packs. 

The  wholesome,  sweet,  sanitary  cleanliness  it  supplies  in  every  step 
of  canning  processes  is  the  standard  of  sanitation  in  the  canning  plant. 

Ask  your  supply  man  for 
“WYANDOTTE’’ 

The  J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Sole  Mfrs. 

Wyandotte,  Michigan 


Peas  Thoroughly  Washed 
Quality  Improved 

Baltimore,  Aug.  1st.  1928 

We  take  pleasure  in  recommending  your  Hydro- 
Geared  Pea  Grader,  which  we  installed  at  one 
of  our  plants  for  our  Pea  Pack  this  season. 

It  is  quite  an  improvement  over  any  Grader  we 
have  ever  operated,  and  we  are  more  than 
pleased  with  the  results.  In  addition  to  satis¬ 
factory  grading  and  capacity,  we  believe  the 
continuous  application  of  water  during  the  entire 
operation,  materially  improves  the  peas. 

Gibbs  Preserving  Co. 

Oscar  T.  Sewell 

The  Hydro-Geared 
Pea  Grader 

IVrite  for  circular 

The  Sinclair-Scott  Company 

WelU  and  Patapsco  Sts. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


KOOK  MORE  KOILS 
INDIANA  PULPERS 
INDIANA  PADDLE  FINISHER 
PULP  PUMPS 
INDIANA  SLUSH  PUMPS 
COPPER  STEAM 
JACKET  KETTLES 
IMPROVED  BRUSH  FINISHER 
INDIANA  GRADING  TABLE 
INDIANA  CHILI-SAUCE 
MACHINES 


COPPER  STEAM  JACKETED 
KETTLES 

We  can  supply  these  appliances  in  all  sizes  from  5  to  500 
gallon  in  the  standard  s^tionary  type.  Also,  varied  sizes  in 
the  shallow  preservers  kettle,  as  well  as  the  tilting  type. 
They  are  designed  and  noted  for  their  quick  cooking  ability. 
All  kettles  are  made  of  heavy  plate,  which  insures  long  ser¬ 
vice  .  These  kettles  are  supplied  with  stands,  handy  gate 
valves  and  pop  safety  valves. 


Clevo 

The  meullic  coating 
is  Heat,  Acid,  and 
Rust  resistant. 


Indianapolis  f 
Indiana 


Exclusive  Sales  Agents,  except  Indiana 
SPRAGUE-SELLS  ANDERSONBARNGROVER 

CORP.  Chicago,  Ills.  MFG.  CO.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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Crop  Reports 


TOMATOES 

Camden,  Del.,  June  29,  1929— Acreage  all  planted 
and  growing  fine.  Acreage  same  as  1928,  but  we  be¬ 
lieve  our  pack  will  be  75  per  cent  greater  than  1928. 

Georgetown,  Del.,  June  29,  1929— Acreage  below  nor¬ 
mal.  Crops  look  fair. 

Henry ville,  Ind.,  July  1,  1929— We  believe  the  acre¬ 
age  is  fully  set,  with  possibly  a  small  increase  in  acre¬ 
age  over  1928.  We  have  had  splendid  growing  weather 
lor  the  past  three  weeks,  and  while  plants  were  trans¬ 
planted  from  two  to  three  weeks  late,  have  had  ideal 
weather  condition  to  start  them  off  in  a  splendid  way. 
Do  not  believe  we  have  ever  seen  stalkier  and  more 
healthy  plants  than  we  have  this  season.  The  plants 
invariably  are  bushed  from  the  ground  up,  and  bid  fair 
for  a  good  crop  if  the  season  continues  as  at  present. 

Keokuk,  la.,  July  1,  1929 — Backward  season.  Much 
replanting.  Acreage  about  normal. 

Hamburg,  N.  Y.,  July  1,  1929— Looking  well. 

Hamlin,  N.  Y.,  July  1,  1929~-Same  acreage  as  in 
1928.  The  condition  of  the  crop  is  at  present  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  in  1928  and  fully  up  to  normal.  Sold  out  on 
futures. 

Montpelier,  Ohio,  July  1,  1929— Growing  nice  but  are 
two  weeks  late.  Must  have  late  fall  to  have  normal 
crop,  lu  ue  t  increase  in  acreage  over  last  year. 

Litllestown,  Pa.,  July  1,  1929 — We  have  about  a  25 
per  cent  increase  in  our  acreage  over  last  year.  The 
plants  are  all  set  and  looking  fine.  Some  of  our  South¬ 
ern  plants  are  setting  fruit.  If  weather  conditions  are 
right  this  season  we  expect  a  good  yield.  Our  pack 
should  be  from  25  to  50  per  cent  over  that  of  last  year. 

Littleslown,  Pa.,  June  29,  1929 — Fields  look  good. 
Plants  starting  off  well  but  are  about  three  weeks  late. 

Dyersburg,  Tenn.,  June  26,  1929 — 5  per  cent  increase 
in  acreage  over  1928.  ‘Condition  of  crop  is  normal, 
plants  now  .set  in  field  and  looking  good.  Ideal  growing 
conditions.  We  are  looking  for  a  bumper  crop.  Our 
personal  idea  for  Western  Tennessee  and  Western  Ken¬ 
tucky  is  that  acreage  is  about  same  as  1928.  Some  few 
points  a  slight  increase,  from  10  to  20  per  cent.  Pros¬ 
pects  very  favorable.  How'ever,  some  fields  are  two 
weeks  late.  Have  had  favorable  weather  for  plant  set¬ 
ting  and  growing  conditions. 

Ogden,  Utah,  June  25,  1929 — Normal  acreage,  but 
Weber  county  (in  which  Ogden  is  located)  suffered 
quite  a  hail  and  wdnd  storm  about  a  week  ago,  and  this, 
with  the  late  start,  will  reduce  materially  our  packs. 

Thaxton,  Va.,  June  29,  1929 — All  planted  by  the  20th 
of  June.  Vines  are  not  growing  as  good  as  they  did  in 
1928  on  account  of  too  much  rain.  Have  not  been  cul¬ 
tivated  as  should  have  been.  Acreage  about  same  as 
last  year. 

Thaxton,  Va„  July  1,  1929— Just  visited  some  fields 
and  the  vines  are  not  looking  .so  good.  Very  uneven 
and  stalk  blight  is  very  bad.  Condition  of  crop  is  about 
70  per  cent. 

Eaton,  Ind.;  June  26,  1929 — Looking  fine.  Acreage 
normal  or  little  above.  98  per  cent  stand. 


Anderson,  Mo.,  July  1,  1929 — Acreage  about  100  per 
cent  of  last  season.  Crop  uneven  but  about  as  good  as 
last  season.  After  season  is  over  will  probably  find 
that  we  have  more  than  last  year. 

Humboldt,  Tenn.,  July  1,  1929 — Acreage  in  our  sec¬ 
tion  about  85  per  cent  of  1928.  Conditions  fair.  All 
crops  late. 

Ironio,  Va.,  July  1,  1929 — Acreage  about  10  per  cent 
less  than  1928.  Crop  set  from  June  1st  to  15th.  Have 
had  fine  season  and  crop  is  looking  good.  Too  early  to 
predict  yield.  Acreage  for  canning  in  this  section  is 
less  than  1928. 

Waiteville,  W.  Va.,  July  1,  1929 — Have  50  acres,  but 
crop  is  late,  and,  owing  to  the  short  season,  cannot 
expect  full  yield.  This  is  the  first  .season  for  this  item 
in  this  section. 

CORN 

Moniicello,  Minn.,  June  26,  1929 — Two  weeks  late 
but  is  looking  good.  Rather  early  to  state  as  to  the 
yield. 

Hamburg,  N.  Y.,  July  1,  1929— Looking  well. 
Littlestown,  Pa.,  June  29,  1929 — Crop  looks  fair.  Dry 
weather  is  making  the  stalks  turn  yellow.  A  good  rain 
w’ould  help  considerably. 

Warrensburg,  Ill.,  July  2,  1929— Too  early  to  prog¬ 
nosticate  what  the  harvest  will  be.  Our  last  period  of 
planting  is  not  out  of  the  ground.  Excess  moisture 
through  planting  period  prevented  proper  fitting  of 
ground  in  most  instances,  and  hindered  proper  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Poorly  fitted  fields  and  deferred  cultivation  is  not 
conducive  to  best  results.  Everything  considered,  we 
estimate  prospects  under  normal  weather  conditions 
throughout  the  balance  of  growing  season  around  70 
to  80  per  cent  of  our  term  average. 

Flat  Rock,  Ind.,  July  2,  1929 — The  only  crop  we  grow 
in  this  immediate  territory.  We  consider  the  prospect 
very  poor  now%  but  it  may  come  out  of  it  later.  The 
crop  is  very  late,  and  on  account  of  so  much  rain  has 
not  been  properly  cultivated.  Our  estimate  is  not  more 
than  75  per  cent  of  normal  at  this  time. 

Harlan,  Iowa,  July  1,  1929— Normal  acreage.  Good 
stand.  Growth  perhaps  a  week  late  of  normal,  but 
have  plenty  of  moisture  and  with  warm  weather  should 
quickly  catch  up. 

PEAS 

Monticello,  Minn.,  June  26, 1929 — Two  weeks  late  and 
the  Alaskas  will  be  a  short  pack. 

Hamburg,  N.  Y.,  July  1,  1929— Looks  like  a  short 
crop.  Need  rain. 

Littlestown,  Pa.,  June  29,  1929 — Finished  packing  on 
June  22d.  100  per  cent  crop. 

Ogden,  Utah,  June  25,  1929 — Normal  acreage. 
Homer,  N.  Y.,  July  2,  1929 — We  expect  a  yield  of 
about  70  per  cent. 

BEANS 

Anderson,  Mo.,  July  1,  1929 — Stringless:  Acreage 
planted  150  per  cent  compared  with  last  season.  Be- 
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Foresight ! 


K  TOW  is  time  to  make  sure  that  your 
^  ^  fire  insurance  is  adequate  to  protect 
your  rapidly  increasing  values. 

You  have  no  other  protection  against 
financial  loss  by  fire. 

Aside  from  your  buildings  and  equip¬ 
ment  you  must  cover  your  supplies,  as 
well  as  your  finished  product  which  in¬ 
creases  rapidly  from  day  to  day.  A  fire 
now  might  be  disastrous  unless  you  are 
adequately  protected  by  fire  insurance. 

You  can  have  this  protection  through 


Canners 

Exchange  Subscribers 


Warner 

Inter-Insurance  Bureau 


at  a  cost  so  low  that  you  cannot  afford  to 
do  without  it. 

For  twenty-one  years  this  cost  has  aver¬ 
aged  60c  below  the  ordinary  rates. 

Write,  or  wire  collect  for  the  additional 
insurance  you  need. 

Lansing  B.  Warner  Inc 

1 55  East  Superior  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 


Cut  Your 
Costs  and 
Build  Profits 


A-B  Pressure 
Cooker-Cooler 

PRODUCES  absolute  processing  uni- 
^  formity.  Cooks  and  cools  every  can 
exactly  as  you  want  it.  Cans  under  pres¬ 
sure  all  the  way. 

Say  goodbye  to  retort  grief- 
swells,  uneven  cooking,  stack 
burning,  high  costs — when  you 
install  the  A-B  one-man  system. 

Pays  for  Itself 

Our  engineers  will  gladly  survey  your 
plant  and  prepare  a  complete  proposal 
showing  just  what  your  saving  and  gain 
will  be.  The  A-B  one-man  system  quick¬ 
ly  pays  for  itself. 

Write  today  for  catalog  and  full  inform¬ 
ation. 

Sprague-Sells  Corporation 

A  Diviaion  of  John  Boon  Mfg.  Co. 

308  W.  Washington  St.  Chicago,  Illinois 
If  It* 8  Used  in  a  Cannery,  Sprague-Sells  It! 
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cause  of  wet  weather  early  planting  is  very  poor.  Plant¬ 
ing  scattered  over  May  and  June,  when  should  have 
been  all  planted  in  first  three  weeks  of  May.  Crop  can¬ 
not  be  heavy.  After  season  is  over  we  expect  we  will 
have  a  fair  pack. 

Homer,  N.  Y.,  July  1,  1929— It.  is  too  early  for  a  re¬ 
port,  although  all  beans  are  up  and  show  a  good  stand. 

Humboldt,  Tenn.,  July  1,  1929— Green:  Acreage  ex¬ 
tremely  light.  Conditions  poor. 

Georgetown,  Del.,  June  29,  1929 — Stringless:  Acre¬ 
age  normal.  Crop  looks  fair.  Mexican  bean  beetle  af¬ 
fecting  some  of  the  acreage. 

Limas:  Acreage  below  normal.  Poor  stand  account 
bad  seed.  Mexican  bean  beetle  affecting  practically 
entire  acreage. 

Henryville,  Md.,  July  1,  1929— Acreage  about  normal. 
Crop  looking  well.  Bean  beetle  cleaning  the  gardens 
through  this  section  but  have  not  as  yet  started  to  work 
on  the  fields. 

Ellsworth,  Mich.,  June  21,  1929— We  have  a  larger 
acreage  than  1928.  The  crop  is  later  than  usual,  but 
is  coming  up  fine.  We  have  quit  booking  any  more 
orders  for  1929  crop. 

Hamburg,  N.  Y.,  July  1, 1929— Look  good  but  late. 
Montpelier,  Ohio,  July  1,  1929— Snap  looking  good. 
Will  start  canning  about  the  15th.  Small  increase  in 
acreage  over  last  year. 

Littlestown,  Pa.,  June  29,  1929— Green:  Early  sow¬ 
ings  look  good  and  are  now  in  blossom.  Beetle  has  not 
done  much  damage  on  those  that  were  planted  before 
May  16,  but  he  seems  to  be  making  double  time  on  the 
later  plantings. 

Dyersburg,  Tenn.,  June  26,  1929 — Green:  Small  acre¬ 
age.  Crop  5  per  cent  normal. 

Ogden,  Utah,  June  25,  1929 — Normal  acreage. 
PUMPKIN 

Henryville,  Ind.,  July  1,  1929 — Large  acreage  planted 
with  a  good  stand  at  this  writing. 

Ellsworth,  Mich.,  June  21,  1929 — Planted  and  doing 
well. 

BEETS 

Ellsworth,  Mich.,  June  21,  1929— Double  acreage. 
Robstown,  Texas,  June  27,  1929 — Raised  in  large 
quantities  but  only  35  per  cent  marketed. 

SQUASH 

Ellsworth,  Mich..  June  21,  1929 — Planted  and  doing 
well. 

CABBAGE 

Hamlin,  N.  Y.,  July  1,  1929 — Acreage  double  of  1928. 
Some  shortage  of  plants,  due  to  dry  weather  and  mag¬ 
gots.  Sold  out  on  both  spots  and  futures. 

Robstown,  Tex.,  June  27,  1929 — Principal  crop  out¬ 
side  of  cotton  and  will  only  be  40  per  cent  of  the  usual 
amount  planted. 

CUCUMBERS 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  July  1,  1929 — Acreage  less.  Con¬ 
ditions  good. 

Oconto,  Wis.,  July  1,  1929 — Normal. 

SWEET  POTATOES 

Dyersburg,  Tenn.,  June  26,  1929 — 25  per  cent  in¬ 
crease  in  acreage.  Experienced  some  shortage  in 
plants.  Prospects  only  fair. 

SPINACH 

Robstown.  Texas,  June  27,  1929 — Very  low  and  many 
acres  not  harvested. 

CARROTS 

Robstown,  Texas,  June  27,  1929— Raised  in  large 
acreage  and  very  small  local  demand  for  same,  but  we 


will  put  up  vegetable  soup,  and  in  that  way  will  use 
many  of  the  vegetables  that  have  been  going  to  waste. 

CAULIFLOWER 

Oconto,  Wis.,  July  1,  1929 — Poor. 

PEPPERS 

Oconto,  Wis.,  Julv  1,  1929 — Normal. 

FRUIT 

Traverse  City,  Mich.,  July  2,  1929— Red  Sour  Cher¬ 
ries  :  About  80  per  cent  of  last  year’s  production,  which 
was  largest  in  history. 

Apples:  Look  very  good  and  crop  should  be  slightly 
larger  than  last  year. 

Camden,  Del.,  June  29,  1929 — Apples:  Light  set  of 
fruit.  We  estimate  our  pack  at  50  per  cent  of  last  year. 

Ellsworth,  Mich.,  June  21,  1929— Strawberries:  Will 
be  ready  to  pick  about  June  27th. 

Red  Raspberries :  Promises  a  fair  crop. 

Cherries :  Good  crop  and  will  come  soon. 

Hamlin,  N.  Y.,  July  1,  1929—  R.  S.  P.  Cherries:  Crop 
set  about  50  to  60  per  cent  of  normal  but  severe  hail¬ 
storms  June  21st  did  90  per  cent  damage.  Not  packing 
this  year  on  account  of  same. 

Apples :  Crop  about  10  per  cent  less  than  1928,  which 
was  a  light  crop.  The  fruit  is  in  very  poor  condition, 
due  to  fungus,  aphis  and  hail.  We  understand  that  in¬ 
sect  damage  is  the  worst  that  Western  New  York  has 
ever  experienced. 

Salem,  Ore.,  June  27,  1929 — The  crops  in  nearly  all 
fruits  in  Western  Oregon  are  going  to  be  very  much 
shorter  than  normal. 

Gooseberries:  Will  begin  with  these,  which  is  the 
first  kind  of  fruit  that  somes  into  bearing  in  the  North¬ 
west.  The  crop  turned  out  to  be  only  about  25  per  cent 
of  what  was  expected,  and  is  probably  not  much  more 
than  10  per  cent  of  what  was  harvested  a  few  years 
ago.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  various  sections  the 
growers  have  pulled  up  their  gooseberries. 

Strawberries : The  same  conditions  prevail,  both  on 
the  canning  variety  and  the  barreling  variety.  Most  of 
the  packers  in  Western  Oregon  are  estimating  the  crop 
at  50  to  60  per  cent  of  last  year’s  crop. 

Cherries:  This  crop  in  Western  Oregon  is  also  very 
short,  and  there  will  not  be  25  per  cent  of  the  normal 
crop. 

Red  Raspberries:  Very  few  are  grown  in  this  section 
of  the  country,  but  the  black  raspberries  are  also  show¬ 
ing  up  rather  light. 

Loganberries:  Will  have  a  fairly  good  crop  on  the 
vines,  which  have  been  taken  care  of,  but  most  of  the 
yards  have  been  neglected  or  pulled  up,  so  that  the  crop 
will  not  be  more  than  one-half  of  what  was  harvested 
three  or  four  years  ago. 

Prunes :  Crop  is  about  the  only  one  that  we  have  this 
year  that  seems  anything  like  normal.  We  are  expect¬ 
ing  about  two-thirds  of  a  normal  crop  this  year. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  July  1, 1929 — For  preserving.  Crops 
short. 

Puyallup,  Wash.,  June  25,  1929 — Strawberries:  Ton¬ 
nage  reduced  50  per  cent.  Wet  weather  caused  berries 
to  rot.  Some  packers  making  pro-rata  deliveries,  espe¬ 
cially  on  barrelled  berries.  Pack  three-fourths  over. 

Gooseberries :  Crop  over.  Tonnage  fpll  down '  50  per 
cent.  Pro-rata  delivery  made. 

Blackberries:  Because  of  winter  kill  it  looks' like  it 
will  not  be  over  a  50  per  cent  crop. 

Red  Raspberries:  Tonnage  80  per  cent  of  last  year. 
Crop  conditions  look  fair  to  good.  ' 

Red  Sour  Cherries :  Tonnage  same  as  last  year.  Con¬ 
ditions  are  good. 
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SWEET  CORN 
Production  in  Maryland 

There  are  eleven  counties  in  Maryland  that  produce, 
to  some  extent,  sweet  corn  for  canning.  For  the  entire 
state  the  average  yearly  acreage  of  sweet  corn  for  the 
years  1922  to  1927  was  30,782  acres  and  the  yearly 
farm  value  for  the  years  1920  to  1927  was  $1,065,453. 

A  study  of  Figure  1  shows  that  the  sweet  corn  can¬ 
ning  industry  is  concentrated  in  three  rather  distinct 
areas.  One  area  is  in  the  central  part  of  the  Eastern 
Shore,  including  Talbot,  Caroline,  Kent  and  Queen 
Anne’s  counties.  The  North  Central  area  can  be  fur¬ 
ther  divided  into  two  sections;  one  section  including 
Harford  and  Cecil  counties,  and  the  other  section  in¬ 
cluding  Frederick,  Carroll  and  Howard  counties.  A 
third  area  is  located  in  Garrett  county,  and  while  it  is 
yet  comparatively  small,  it  is  of  interest  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  Golden  Bantam  variety  grown  there  is  a 
different  type  of  sweet  corn  from  those  types  grown 
in  the  other  areas. 

In  the  Eastern  Shore  area  Talbot  county  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  producing  county,  with  an  average  of  4,383  acres 
in  sweet  corn,  having  a  farm  value  of  $151,827.  The 
Eastern  Shore  has  contributed,  from  1922  to  1927,  25 
per  cent  of  the  acreage  and  farm  value  of  sweet  corn 
grown  in  Maryland.  The  principal  variety  in  this  area 
is  Stowell’s  Evergreen. 

TABLE  No.  3. 

Acreage  and  farm  value  of  sweet  corn  grown  for  canning,  by 
counties.* 


xm  County _ | _ No.  of  acres  Farm  Value 

Frederick  .  8,523  $295,237 

Carroll  .  8,304  287,651 

Harford  .  4,433  153,559 

Talbot  .  4,383  151,827 

Caroline  .  2,415  83,656 

Howard  .  832  28,820 

Kent  .  423  14,653 

Queen  Annes .  377  13,509 

Baltimore  .  200  6,928 

Garrett  .  50  900 

Cecil  .  820  28,405 

Wicomico  .  22  762 


Total .  30,782  $1,065,453 


*Acreage  is  the  average  of  1922-27,  inclusive,  and  the  farm 
value  is  the  weighted  average  for  the  years  1920-27.  The  1927 
figures  are  preliminary. 

In  Harford  and  Cecil  counties  the  principal  variety 
grown  is  Country  (Jentleman  (or  Shoe  Peg),  although 
Stowell’s  Evergreen  is  grown  to  some  extent.  Harford 
county  ranks  third  in  the  production  of  sweet  com  in 
Maryland,  with  a  yearly  average  of  4,433  acres  and  a 
farm  value  of  $153,559.  From  1922  to  1927  the  acreage 
and  value  of  sweet  corn  in  Harford  and  Cecil  counties 
constituted  about  17  per  cent  of  the  state  totals. 


The  most  important  sweet  corn  canning  region  is 
that  within  Frederick,  Carroll  and  Howard  counties. 
For  the  years  from  1922  to  1927,  these  three  counties 
produced  about  57  per  cent  of  the  total  sweet  corn  crop 
in  Maryland.  Frederick  county  is  the  most  important 


FiKure  1 — Distribution  of  sweet  corn  acreage  grown  for  canning  in 
Maryland,  average,  1922-1927. 

sweet  corn  producing  county  in  the  state,  with  an 
average  of  8,523  acres  and  a  production  valued  at 
$295,237.  Carroll  county  is  a  close  second,  with  8,304 
acres  and  a  farm  value  of  $287,651.  Stowell’s  Ever¬ 
green  is  the  principal  variety  grown  in  this  section,  al¬ 
though  the  Country  Gentleman  variety  is  grown  in  a 
few  localities. 

Production  in  Maryland  Compared  With  Other  States 

Maryland  occupies  fifth  position  among  the  twelve 
principal  producing  states  in  the  average  value  per 
acre,  being  exceeded  by  some  of  the  New  England 
states  and  New  York.  However,  with  an  acre  value  of 
$34.64,  Maryland  heads  the  list  of  the  states  producing 
under  similar  conditions,  and  similar  varieties,  receiv¬ 
ing  $3.71  more  per  acre  than  its  closest  competitor, 
Illinois,  and  $10.94  more  per  acre  than  Wisconsin, 
w’hich  has  the  lowest  value  per  acre. 

In  the  average  value  received  per  ton,  the  state  also 
ranks  fifth,  being  exceeded  again  by  the  higher  values 
in  some  of  the  New  England  states  and  New  York.  But 
with  an  average  of  $15.09  per  ton,  Maryland  received 
$4.76  more  per  ton  than  Minnesota,  the  lowest  state 
in  that  respect. 

In  yield  per  acre  Maryland  occupies  ninth  position 
among  the  twelve  states,  with  an  average  of  2.3  tons, 
the  highest  being  2.92  tons  per  acre,  in  Maine,  and  the 
lowest  2.00,  in  New  York.  Again,  as  in  the  case  of  to¬ 
matoes,  Maryland  farmers  have  been  able  to  obtain  a 
relatively  high  acre  value  and  to  compete  favorably 
with  other  states  in  the  production  of  sweet  corn,  not 
by  relatively  high  yields,  but  relatively  high  prices  re¬ 
ceived  per  ton. 
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TABLE  No.  4 

Sweet  corn  for  manufacture — weighted  average  value  per  acre, 
weighted  average  value  per  ton  and  weighted  average  tons 
produced  per  acre  for  the  principal  producing  states, 
1920-27* 


State 

Maine  . 

New  Hampshire... 

Vermont  . 

New  York . 

MARYLAND  . 

Illinois  . 

Average 

Value 

Per 

Acre 

. $82.40 

.  61.07 

.  44.06 

.  38..55 

.  34.64 

.  30.93 

State 

Indiana  . 

Ohio  . 

Iowa  . 

Michigan  . 

Minnesota  . 

Wisconsin  . 

Average 

Value 

Per 

Acre 

.  29.37 

.  27.78 

.  26.00 

.  25.75 

.  24.73 

.  23.70 

Maine  . 

. $28.24 

Indiana  . 

.  12.56 

New  Hampshire.... 

.  23.73 

Ohio  . 

.  12.15 

New  York . 

.  19.62 

Michigan  . 

.  11.94 

Vermont  . 

.  18.22 

Wisconsin  . 

.  10.78 

MARYLAND  . 

.  15.09 

Iowa  . 

.  10.48 

Illinois  . 

.  12.72 

Minnesota  . 

.  10.33 

Maine  . 

.  2.92 

Indiana  . 

.  2.34 

New  Hampshire.... 

.  2.57 

Michigan  . 

.  2.30 

Iowa  . 

.  2.48 

MARYLAND  ... 

.  2.30 

Illinois  . 

.  2.43 

Ohio  . 

.  2.29 

Vermont  . 

.  2.42 

Wisconsin  . 

.  2.20 

Minnesota  . 

.  2.40 

New  York . 

.  2.00 

*Data  obtained  from  the  1924  and  1926  Almanacs  of  the 
Canning  Industry,  and  Crops  and  Markets  Reports  for  Decem¬ 
ber,  1927.  The  1927  figures  are  preliminary. 

COST  OF  PRODUCING  SWEET  CORN 
Cost  Per  Acre 

The  costs  of  producing  an  acre  of  sweet  corn  in  the 
North  Central  area  were  $34.25  in  1925,  $33.74  in 

1926,  and  $32.57  in  1927,  with  an  average  of  $33.39 
for  the  three  years.  In  the  Eastern  Shore  area  the 
costs  were  $31.21  in  1925,  $26.86  in  1926,  and  $27.68  in 

1927,  with  an  average  of  $27.88  for  the  three  years. 
The  costs  per  acre  for  the  State  were  $33.46  in  1925, 
$31.00  in  1926,  and  $31.14  in  1927,  with  an  average  of 
$31.59  for  the  three  years. 

The  most  important  individual  item  of  cost  is  ma¬ 
nure,  which  constituted,  for  the  three  years,  approxi¬ 
mately  24  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  in  the  North  Cen¬ 
tral  area  and  25  per  cent  in  the  Eastern  Shore  area. 
Harvesting  represents  21  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  in 
the  Eastern  Shore  area  and  19  per  cent  in  the  North 
Central  area. 

The  costs  of  producing  an  acre  of  sweet  corn  in  the 
two  areas  studied  are  shown  in  Figure  2.  There  is  some 
variation  during  the  three  years  in  both  the  growing 
and  the  harvesting  cost  per  acre.  However,  the  har¬ 
vesting  cost  per  acre  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  yield 
while  the  growing  cost  per  acre  is  not  influenced  by 
the  yield.  The  lower  growing  cost  per  acre  in  1927  in 


the  North  Central  area,  for  instance,  is  due  largely  to 
the  decrease  in  the  amount  of  fertilizer  used.  The 
growing  cost  per  acre  was  considerably  less  each  year 
in  the  Eastern  Shore  area  than  in  the  North  Central 
area,  but  there  was  only  a  slight  difference  in  the  har¬ 
vesting  cost  in  favor  of  the  Eastern  Shore  area. 

In  the  North  Central  area,  for  the  three  years,  an 
average  of  approximately  27  per  cent  of  the  total  cost 
was  for  materials,  35  per  cent  was  man  labor,  29  per 
TABLE  No.  5 

Cost  of  producing  an  acre  of  sweet  corn  in  Maryland — 1925,  1926 
and  1927. 


North  Central  Area  Eastern  Shore  Area 


Year 

1925.. 

1926.. 

1927.. 

Growing 

Cost 

Per 
Acre 
..  $27.09 
..  28.45 

..  25.58 

Harvest¬ 
ing  Cost 
Per 
Acre 
$7.16 
5.29 
6.99 

Total 

Cost 

Per 

Acre 

$34.25 

33.74 

32.57 

Yield 

Per 

Acre 

(Tons) 

3.03 

2.04 

2.34 

Growing  Harvest- 
Cost  ing  Cost 

Per  Per 

Acre  Acre 

$25.04  $6.17 

21.24  5.62 

21.34  6.34 

Av’g.. 

..  26.97 

6.42 

33.39 

2.40 

21.34 

6.34 

Eastern  Shore  Area 

State  Total 

Total 

Yield 

Growing  Harvest- 

Total 

Yield 

Cost 

Per 

Cost 

ing  Cost 

Cost 

Per 

Per 

Acre 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Acre 

Year 

Acre 

(Tons) 

Acre 

Acre 

Acre 

(Tons) 

1925.. 

....  $31.21 

2.62 

$26.55 

$6.91 

$33.46 

2.93 

1926.. 

....  26.86 

2.39 

25.58 

5.42 

31.00 

2.18 

1927.. 

....  27.68 

2.51 

24.34 

6.80 

31.14 

2.39 

Av’g., 

.  27.88 

2.47 

25.32 

6.27 

31.59 

2.42 

cent  horse  labor,  1  per  cent  tractor  or  truck  labor,  and 
8  per  cent  overhead.  In  the  Eastern  Shore  area  33  per 
cent  was  for  materials,  33  per  cent  was  man  labor,  24 
per  cent  horse  labor,  3  per  cent  tractor  or  truck  labor, 
and  7  per  cent  overhead. 

In  the  production  of  sweet  com  the  largest  items  of 
cost  are  those  which  do  not  call  for  cash  expenditures, 
unless  the  labor  involved  is  hired.  This  fact  makes  it 
possible  for  a  large  number  of  farmers,  who  do  the 
work  themselves,  to  produce  sweet  corn  without  much 
financial  risk.  Such  a  situation  also  makes  it  possible 
for  them  to  continue  the  production  of  sweet  corn 
when  the  price  per  ton  is  low,  by  being  willing  to  take 
a  reduction  in  labor  return. 

With  sweet  corn  selling  at  $14.00  per  ton,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  produce  2.4  tons  in  the  North  Central  area  and 
2.0  tons  in  the  Eastern  Shore  area  to  cover  production 
costs.  As  the  average  yield  per  acre  from  1920  to  1927 
for  the  State  was  2.3  tons,  it  would  seem  that  it  is  only 
sufficient  to  cover  production  costs.  In  order  to  provide 
a  margin  of  profit,  with  sweet  corn  selling  at  $14.00 
per  ton,  a  yield  of  at  least  3.25  tons  per  acre  in  the 
North  Central  area,  and  3.0  tons  in  the  Eastern  Shore 
area  is  necessary. 


TABLE  No.  6 

Cost  of  producing  an  acre  of  sweet  corn  in  the  North  Central  Area  of  Maryland,  for  the  years  1925,  1926  and  1927. 

1925  1926  1927  3- Year  Average 


(34  farms- 

—608  acres) 

(55  farms — ^914  acres) 

(75  farms— 

-1,024  acres) 

(164  farms — 2,546  acres) 

Cost 

Per  cent 

Cost 

Per  cent 

Cost 

Per  cent 

Cost 

Per  cent 

Per 

of  Total 

Per 

of  Total 

Per 

of  Total 

Per 

of  Total 

Item  of  Cost 

Acre 

Cost 

Acre 

Cost 

Acre 

Cost 

Acre 

Cost 

Semi-fixed  costs: 

Seed  . 

....  $  .78 

2.28 

$  .85 

2.62 

$  .82 

2.52 

$  .82 

2.46 

Machinery  . 

....  1.55 

4.53 

1.41 

3.35 

1.35 

4.14 

1.26 

3.77 

Taxes  . 

....  1.29 

3.77 

1.13 

4.18 

1.69 

5.19 

1.54 

4.61 

Variable  costs: 

Preparing  soil . 

....  7.66 

22.35 

6.60 

19.66 

6.83 

20.97 

6.99 

20.93 

Planting  and  replanting... 

. 79 

2.31 

.63 

1.87 

.96 

2.95 

.78 

2.34 

Cultivating  . 

....  4.01 

11.70 

3.59 

10.64 

3.85 

11.82 

3.80 

11.38 

Thinning  and  suckering.... 

.56 

1.64 

.46 

1.36 

.45 

1.38 

.49 

1.47 

Optional  costs: 

Fertilizer  . 

....  4.04 

11.80 

3.64 

10.79 

1.23 

3.78 

3.04 

9.11 

Manure  . 

....  6.15 

17.95 

9.68 

28.69 

8.06 

24.75 

7.90 

23.65 

Lime  . 

. 26 

.76 

.46 

1.36 

.34 

1.04 

.35 

1.06 

Total  growing  costs . 

....  27.09 

79.09 

28.45 

84.32 

25.68 

78.54 

26.97 

80.77 

Total  harvesting  costs . 

....  7.16 

20.01 

5.29 

15.68 

6.99 

21.46 

6.42 

19.23 

Grand  total  cost . 

.  34.25 

100.00 

33.74 

100.00 

32.57 

100.00 

33.99 

100.00 
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TABLE  No.  7 

Cost  of  producing  an  acre  of  sweet  corn  in  the  Eastern  Shore  area  of  Maryland,  for  the  years  1925,  1926  and  1927. 

,  1925  1926  1927  3-Year  Average 

(20  farms — 211  acres)  (51  farms — 604  acres)  (28  farms — 423  acres)  (89  farms — 1,238  acres) 


Cost 

Per  cent 

Cost 

Per 

of  Total 

Per 

Item  of  Cost 

Acre 

Cost 

Acre 

Semi-fixed  costs: 

Seed  . 

...  $  .90 

2.88 

$  .68 

Machinery  . 

...  1.16 

3.72 

1.10 

Taxes  . 

.83 

2.66 

.87 

Variable  costs: 

Preparing  soil . 

...  5,37 

17.20 

4.11 

Planting  and  replanting . 

. 60 

1.92 

.47 

Cultivating  . 

...  3.46 

11.09 

3.28 

Thinning  and  suckering . 

.13 

.42 

.60 

Optional  costs : 

Fertilizer  . 

...  4.07 

13.04 

3.89 

Manure  . 

....  8.52 

27.30 

6.11 

Lime  . . 

.13 

Total  growing  costs . 

....  25.04 

80.23 

21.24 

Total  harvesting  costs . 

....  6.17 

19.77 

5.62 

Grand  total  cost . 

....  31.21 

100.00 

26.86 

Cost  Per  Ton 

The  costs  of  producing  a  ton  of  sweet  corn  in  Mary¬ 
land  during  1925,  1926  and  1927,  are  given  in  Table  8. 
The  costs  per  ton  for  the  three  years  were  |13.94  in 
the  North  Central  area  and  $11.28  in  the  Eastern 
Shore  area,  or  an  average  of  $13.05  per  ton  for  the 
State.  With  practically  the  same  yields,  the  Eastern 
Shore  area  produced  sweet  corn  at  an  average  of  $2.74 
less  per  ton  than  the  North  Central  area. 

Variations  in  Cost  Per  Ton — The  greatest  number 
of  farms  produced  sweet  corn  at  a  cost  between  $9.00- 
$11.00  per  ton,  although  practically  the  same  number 
produced  at  a  cost  of  $11.00-13.00  per  ton.  The  former 
group  ($9-$ll)  may  be  called  the  model  group.  For  the 
three-year  period,  130  farms,  or  51  per  cent,  produced 
at  a  cost  below  the  average,  and  123  farms,  or  49  per 
cent,  above  the  average  cost. 

There  were  many  cases  in  which  the  cost  per  ton 
was  extremely  high.  The  cost  per  ton  for  individual 
farmers  in  1925  varied  from  $5.28  to  $31.22;  in  1926 
it  varied  from  $5.96  to  $64.63 ;  and  in  1927  from  $4.62 
to  $112.34.  Most  of  the  higher  costs  can  be  attributed 
to  crop  failures. 


Per  cent 

Cost 

Per  cent 

Cost 

Per  cent 

of  Total 

Per 

of  Total 

Per 

of  Total 

Cost 

Acre 

Cost 

Acre 

Cost 

2.53 

$  .92 

3.31 

$  .81 

2.90 

4.10 

1.23 

4.44 

1.14 

4.09 

3.24 

.98 

3.54 

.87 

3.12 

15.30 

4.56 

16.48 

4.56 

16.36 

1.75 

.64 

2.31 

.55 

1.97 

12.21 

2.80 

10.12 

3.09 

11.09 

2.23 

.50 

1.81 

.40 

1.43 

14.48 

2.84 

10.26 

3.49 

12,52 

22.76 

6.58 

23.77 

6.87 

24.64 

.48 

.29 

1.05 

.14 

.50 

79.08 

21.34 

77.09 

21.92 

78.62 

20.92 

6.34 

22.91 

5.96 

21.38 

100.00 

27.68 

100.00 

27.88 

100.00 

Net  Crop  Income  Per  Acre 

In  measuring  the  profitableness  of  sweet  corn  it 
must  be  remembered  that  this  report  is  based  on  the 
cash  return  of  the  crop  only.  There  are  other  consid¬ 
erations  which  make  sweet  corn  a  desirable  asset,  al¬ 
though  the  cash  returns  at  times  do  not  any  more  than 
cover  the  costs.  And,  again,  the  system  of  rotation  fol¬ 
lowed  by  farmers  often  makes  it  necessary  to  grow  a 
crop  in  certain  years,  although  there  may  be  little  pros¬ 
pect  of  making  a  profit  in  cash  returns. 

Sweet  corn  has  other  values  in  addition  to  its  cash 
sales  value.  Probably  the  most  practical  and  valuable 
use  is  in  utilizing  the  by-products  in  the  form  of  silage. 
In  most  cases  the  canner  permits  the  farmers  who 
grow  sweet  corn  for  the  factory  to  haul  the  sweet  corn 
refuse  to  the  farm  without  any  charge.  Some  canners 
make  a  nominal  charge,  especially  those  canners  who 
run  the  refuse  through  a  silage  cutter  and  store  it. 
As  a  silage  feed  its  greatest  value  is  obtained  by  put¬ 
ting  both  the  canning  factory  refuse  and  the  green 
fodder  into  the  silo  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  ears 
are  harvested. 

Mills  (8)  quotes  Prof.  E.  E.  Savage,  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Animal  Husbandry,  Cornell  University,  as 


TABLE  No.  8 

Cost  of  producing  a  ton  of  sweet  corn  in  Maryland,  1925,  1926  and  1927. 

North  Central  Area  Eastern  Shore  Area  State  Total 


Growing 

Harvest- 

Total 

Yield 

Growing  Harvest- 

Total 

Yield 

Growing  Harvest- 

Total 

Yield 

Cost 

ing  Cost 

Cost 

Per 

Cost 

ing  Cost 

Cost 

Per 

Cost 

ing  Cost 

Cost 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Acre 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Acre 

Per 

Pei 

^er 

Acre 

Year 

Ton 

Ton 

Ton 

(Tons) 

Ton 

Ton 

Ton 

(Tons) 

Ton 

Ton 

Ton 

(Tons) 

1925 . 

.  $8.93 

$2.36 

$11.29 

3.03 

$9.56 

$2.35 

$11.91 

2.62 

$9.09 

$2.36 

$11.45 

2.93 

1926  . 

.  13.96 

2.59 

16.55 

2.04 

8.89 

2.35 

11.24 

2.39 

li.75 

2.49 

14.24 

2.18 

1927 . 

.  10.95 

2.99 

13.94 

2.34 

8.50 

2.52 

11.02 

2.51 

10.19 

2.85 

13.04 

2.39 

Average . 

.  11.26 

2.68 

13.94 

2.40 

8.87 

2.41 

11.28 

2.47 

10.46 

2.59 

13.05 

2.42 

TABLE  No.  9 

Number  of  farms  producing  sweet  corn  at  various  costs  per  ton  in  1925,  1926  and  1927. 

Cost  Per  Ton 


Year 

Under 

$9 

$9-11 

$11-13 

$13-15 

$15-17 

$17-19 

$19-21 

$21-23 

$23-25 

$25-37 

$27 

and 

Over 

Total 

1925 . 

.  11 

12 

13 

Number  of  Farms  Reporting 
11  4  1 

1 

1 

54 

1926 . 

.  6 

21 

19 

12 

15 

6 

6 

5 

3 

3 

96 

1927 . 

.  9 

19 

18 

17 

10 

8 

4 

3 

2 

1 

12 

103 

Total . 

.  26 

52 

50 

40 

29 

16 

10 

8 

5 

2 

16 

253 
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PHILLIPS  SALES  CO.  Inc. 

BROKERS  and  COMMISSION 

Canned  Foods  and  Ganners*  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry. 
Brokers  and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets. 
Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE,  MD.  U.  S.  A. 


ALBERT  T.  BACON  &  CO. 

Certified  Public  Accountants 

76  William  Street 

NEW  YORK 


208  S.  La  Salle  Street 
Chicago 


Southern  Building 
Washington 


Serving  the  Industry  Since  1907 


CANNERS  SEED  PEAS 

Our  seed  peas  are  grown  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  members  of  our  firm  in  the  Paci¬ 
fic  Northwest  where  climatic  conditions  are 
most  favorable  for  high  vitality. 

**OUR  SEEDS  GROW  FRIENDS** 

WRITE  FOR  FUTURE  CONTRACT  PRICES 

Washburn- WiUon  Seed  Co. 

Moscow.  Idaho 


WAREHOUSING 

Field  and  Metropolitan  warehousing,  the  first 
merging  into  the  latter  if  desired. 

FINANCING 

Loans  arranged  thro’  affiliated  organization  at  lowest 
rates  consistant  with  collateral  available. 

SERVICE 

General  information,  available  thro*  wide 
spread  contacts  with  producers  and  consum¬ 
ers,  a  service  we  offer  to  clients. 

GUARDIAN  WAREHOUSING  COMPANY 
222  West  Adams  Street 
Chicago. 
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TABLE  No.  10 

Net  income  per  acre  from  sweet  corn  in  Maryland — 1926,  1926  and  1927. 

North  Central  Area  Eastern  Shore  Area  State 


Farms 

Farms 

Farms 

Farms 

Farms 

Farms 

Producing 

Producing 

Prodcuing 

Producing 

Producing 

Producing 

at  a  Profit 

at  a  Loss 

at  a  Profit 

at  a  Loss 

at  a  Profit 

at  a  Loss 

Year 

Av.  Net  Income 
per  Acre 

No.  of  Farms 

No.  of  Acres  in 
Sweet  Corn 

No.  of  Farms 

No.  of  Acres  in 
Sweet  Corn 

Av.  Net  Income 
per  Acre 

No.  of  Farms 

No.  of  Acres  in 
Sweet  Corn 

No.  of  Farms 

No.  of  Acres  in 
Sweet  Corn 

Av.  Net  Income 
per  Acre 

No.  of  Farms 

No.  of  Acres  in 
Sweet  Corn 

No.  of  Farms 

No.  of  Acres  in 
Sv/eet  Corn 

1925 . 

. $24.32 

33 

578 

1 

30 

$9.40 

17 

155 

3 

59 

$20.47 

50 

733 

4 

89 

1926  . 

. —5.52 

21 

281 

36 

633 

2.72 

25 

429 

16 

176 

—2.24 

46 

710 

50 

809 

1927  . 

. . —6.58 

15 

330 

60 

694 

—2.31 

14 

171 

14 

252 

—5.33 

29 

501 

74 

946 

3-Year 
Average 
or  Total . 

.  1.18 

69 

1,189 

95 

1,357 

2.15 

56 

755 

33 

487 

1.23 

125 

1,944 

128 

1,844 

making  the  following  statement:  “To  make  the  best 
use  of  the  sweet  corn  refuse,  growers  should  haul  back 
from  the  canning  factory  the  nubbins,  cobs,  husks  and 
other  refuse;  mix  this  with  the  stalks;  run  the  whole 
through  a  silage  cutter;  and  elevate  it  into  the  silo. 
This  sweet  corn  silage  should  be  looked  upon  by  grow¬ 
ers  purely  as  a  by-product  from  which  some  return 
may  be  expected,  but  if  sweet  corn  is  to  be  raised  at 
all,  it  must  bring  in  a  return  on  its  own  account,  be¬ 
cause  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  silage,  it  is  much 
cheaper  to  raise  silage  from  the  regular  varieties  of 
corn  that  are  grown  for  that  purpose.” 

A  considerable  number  of  farmers  feed  the  sw^eet 
corn  stover  in  the  dry  form.  Its  value  in  this  form  is 
determined  to  some  extent  by  the  weather  conditions 
to  which  it  is  exposed,  but,  when  properly  harvested, 
some  farmers  consider  it  to  be  as  valuable,  or  more  so, 
pound  for  pound,  as  field  corn  stover. 

Some  farmers  practice  turning  under  the  sweet  corn 
stover  as  a  cover  crop.  When  this  practice  is  followed, 
it  would  seem  preferable  to  turn  it  under  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  ears  are  harvested,  in  order  to  get 
its  maximum  value  as  a  green  cover  crop. 

The  number  of  farmers  who  dispose  of  the  sweet 
corn  stover  in  various  ways  in  Maryland  is  as  follows: 


Year  Fed  Dry  Put  in  Silo  Plowed  or  Disked  in 

1926  .  61  •  32  11 

1927  .  51  37  14 


Due  to  the  exceedingly  high  yields  received  and  the 
high  prices  paid  by  the  canners  in  1925  the  farmers 
were  generally  satisfied  with  the  returns  from  produc¬ 
ing  sweet  corn.  But  in  1926  and  1927,  under  the  press¬ 
ure  of  both  lower  yields  and  lower  prices,  farmers  in 
general  were  unable  to  make  sweet  corn  a  profitable 
crop.  In  the  North  Central  area  in  1926  farmers  pro¬ 
duced  sweet  corn  at  a  net  loss  of  $5.52  per  acre.  Table 
20  shows  that  in  this  area,  in  1926,  it  required  an  aver¬ 
age  of  35.86  man  hours  to  grow  and  harvest  an  acre  of 
sweet  com.  On  that  basis  the  farmers  lost  15.4  cents 
per  hour  of  man  labor  expended,  which  means  that 
they  either  made  15.4  cents  per  hour  less  than  the 
going  day  wages  if  they  did  the  work  themselves,  or  if 
they  hired  all  of  the  labor  they  actually  lost  15.4  cents 
per  hour  of  man  labor  required.  By  this  same  kind  of 
analysis  we  find  that  in  1927  farmers  in  the  North 
Central  area  had  a  deficit  of  18.0  cents  per  man  hour 
expended.  In  the  Eastern  Shore  area  farmers  made  a 
net  income  of  $9.40  per  acre  in  1925,  $2.72  in  1926,  and 
sustained  a  net  loss  of  $2.31  in  1927. 


During  the  three  years,  125  farms  or  49  per  cent  of 
the  farms  growing  51  per  cent  of  the  acreage,  showed 
a  net  return  per  acre  and  128,  or  51  per  cent,  sustained 
a  net  loss.  The  year  of  least  returns  was  1927,  when 
72  per  cent  of  the  farms  sustained  a  net  loss.  The 
highest  individual  net  return  per  acre  was  $60.48  and 
the  greatest  net  loss  $35.79. 

For  the  three-year  average  the  North  Central  area 
showed  a  net  crop  income  of  $1.18  per  acre  and  the 
Eastern  Shore  area  $2.15  per  acre,  with  an  average  of 
$1.23  per  acre  for  the  two  sections.  When  the  three 
years  are  considered,  it  might  be  said  that  under  con¬ 
ditions  at  that  time  apparently  growers  were  able  to 
produce  sweet  corn  without  a  loss  on  the  crop.  Due  to 
the  fact  that  the  yields  of  1926  and  1927  were  much 
below  the  average,  it  can  be  expected  that,  under  nor¬ 
mal  yields  and  a  better  economic  condition  of  the  can¬ 
ning  industry  in  general,  the  returns  will  be  more  sat¬ 
isfactory.  A  period,  such  as  during  1926  and  1927,  may 
occur  when  the  cost  of  production  is  not  covered  by  the 
sales  from  the  product  grown.  In  those  cases  the 
farmer  and  his  family  are  compelled  to  do  most  of  the 
work,  and  because  of  no  alternative  employment  that 
would  return  more,  they  may  be  forced  to  w'ork  for  the 
relatively  low  labor  income  that  the  crop  provides. 

Oontinned  Next  Week. 

CONTINENTAL  TAKES  FEDERAL  CAN  CO. 


CONTINENTAL  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  has  acquired  the 
assets  and  business  of  the  Federal  Can  Co.  of  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tenn.,  the  largest  manufacturer  of  coffee  cans 
in  the  South.  In  addition,  the  acquired  company  man¬ 
ufactures  general  line  cans  for  packing  oils,  chemicals, 
baking  powder,  candy,  paints,  dairy  and  other  miscel¬ 
laneous  products. 

The  plants  are  of  recent  construction,  efficiently  laid 
out  and  equipped  with  modern  machinery  for  large 
scale  production.  Adequate  land  is  included  for  ex¬ 
pansion  of  facilities  as  needed. 

Under  the  direction  of  W.  D.  Trabue,  the  business  of 
the  Federal  Can  Co.  has  had  rapid  growth  since  its  in¬ 
corporation  in  1919.  Mr.  Trabue,  widely  known 
throughout  the  industry,  will  become  a  part  of  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Can  Co.  organization. 

Prior  to  this  acquisition  Continental  Can  Co.,  Inc., 
had  no  plants  in  the  territory  between  Cincinnati  and 
New  Orleans.  * 

This  acquisition  opens  up  territory  heretofore  not 
served  by  Continental  Can  Co.,  Inc. 
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Processes  For  Non- Acid  Vegetables 


Canners  desiring  to  pack  non-acid  vegetables  not  on  this  list  should  seek  the  advice  of  a  research  labora¬ 
tory  connected  with  the  canning  industry.  Further  studies  are  in  progress  and  a  new  list  superseding  this  one 
will  be  issued  by  May  1,  1930. 


This  list  is  issued  by  the  National  Canners  Association  and  is  based  on  studies  made  by  research  labora¬ 
tories  connected  with  the  canning  industry. 


Products 


Asparagus,  green . 

Asparagus  soup  cuts . . 

Beans,  oven  baked . 

Beans,  dry  but  not  oven  baked . 

Beans,  fresh  lima . 

Beans,  string . 

Beets,  whole,  cut  or  diced . 

Beets,  sliced . 

Carrots,  whole,  sliced  or  diced . 

Cauliflower  . 

Celery  hearts . 

Celery  cuts . . 

Corn,  ci'eamstyle . 

Corn,  whole  grain.  Maximum  drained 
should  not  exceed  7.5  oz.  in  No.  1  or 

14  oz.  in  No.  cans . 

Corn  on  the  cob . 

Mushrooms  . 

Okra  . 

Onions  . 

Peasf  . 

Potaeoes,  white . 


Pumpkin  and  Squash. 


Succotash  . 

Sweet  potatoes,  packed  wholej  , 

Sweet  potatoes,  solid  packj . 


Turnips 


Initial 

Process 

Process  Time 

Tempera¬ 

Tempera¬ 

No.  1 

No.  2 

No.  21/2 

No.  3 

No.  5 

No.  10 

ture 

ture 

Can 

Can 

Can 

Can 

Can 

Can 

Deg  F. 

Deg.  F. 

Min. 

Min. 

Min. 

Min. 

Min. 

Min. 

1  140 

240 

23 

23 

!  140 

248 

13 

13 

.  140 

240 

25 

25 

25 

35 

140 

240 

70 

95 

115 

120 

225 

\  180 

240 

60 

80 

95 

100 

175 

140 

240 

60 

70 

85 

120 

130 

240 

45 

45 

60 

70 

240 

20 

20 

25 

25 

35 

40 

140 

240 

25 

25 

25 

25 

35 

40 

140 

240 

25 

25 

25 

25 

40 

45 

140 

240 

25 

25 

25 

25 

40 

45 

240 

20 

20 

20 

20 

•  ••• 

240 

20 

20 

20 

20 

.••• 

240 

25 

25 

25 

35 

(  180 

240 

75 

90 

150 

180 

<  180 

245 

65 

80 

130 

160 

1  180 

250 

60 

70 

120 

145 

i  140 

240 

50 

50 

<  140 

245 

40 

40 

i  140 

250 

30 

30 

..  160 

240 

40 

40 

55 

60 

240 

20 

20 

20 

20 

35 

lib 

240 

17 

17 

20 

20 

•  ••• 

..  140 

240 

25 

25 

30 

30 

(  .... 

240 

40 

40 

50 

50 

\  .... 

245 

30 

30 

40 

45 

i 

250 

20 

20 

'  180 

240 

75 

90 

150 

180 

180 

250 

60 

70 

.... 

120 

145 

130 

240 

70 

70 

85 

95 

130 

180 

130 

245 

60  • 

60 

75 

85 

120 

165 

130 

250 

55 

55 

70 

80 

110 

155 

160 

240 

60 

60 

75 

85 

115 

155 

160 

245 

55 

55 

65 

75 

105 

140 

160 

250 

50 

50 

60 

70 

95 

130 

180 

240 

55 

55 

65 

75 

105 

130 

180 

245 

50 

50 

60 

65 

95 

120 

180 

250 

45 

45 

55 

60 

90 

110 

Use 

cream-style  corn 

process 

...  120 

240 

75 

80 

80 

240 

80 

110 

130 

140 

....  120 

240 

75 

105 

120 

125 

150 

240 

65 

95 

110 

115 

156 

220 

180 

240 

60 

85 

95 

100 

135 

185 

Use  beet  processes 


*The  processes  recommended  for  No.  5  and  No.  10  cream-style  corn  are  the  minimum  cooks  necessary  to  safeguard  the  health  of 
the  consumer.  The  minimum  cooks  necessary  to  safeguard  the  health  of  the  consumer  in  No.  1  and  No.  2  cans  are  given  below, 
but  are  not  recommended,  as  they  may  result  in  spoilage: 

No.  1  cans,  60  minutes  at  240  degrees,  50  minutes  at  245  degrees,  45  minutes  at  250  degrees. 

No.  2  can,  80  minutes  at  240  degrees,  70  minutes  at  245  degrees,  60  minutes  at  250  degrees. 

tThe  following  processes  for  peas  may  result  in  spoilage,  and  are  not  recommended;  but  they  are  the  minimum  cooks  to  safeguard 
the  health  of  the  consumer: 

No.  1  and  2  cans,  27  minutes  at  240  degrees,  17  minutes  at  245  degrees,  12  minutes  at  250  degrees. 

No.  5  cans,  33  minutes  at  240  degrees,  23  minutes  at  245  degrees,  18  minutes  at  250  degrees. 

No.  10  cans,  38  minutes  at  240  degrees,  28  minutes  at  245  degrees,  22  minutes  at  250  degrees. 

tAn  initial  temperature  of  at  least  150  degrees  is  strongly  advised  for  solid-pack  sweet  potatoes.  Packing  sweet  potatoes  in 
cans  larger  than  No.  3  is  not  recommended.  The  sweet  potato  processes  given  are  intended  for  water  cooling.  Canners  desiring 
to  air-cool  should  use  processes  advised  by  a  research  laboratory  connected  with  the  canning  industry. 
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Better  Profits 

A  new  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions  of 
every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned  foods; 
therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales  depends  your 
profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better  profits. 

Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  ivill  be  kept  hidden. 
Questions  invited,  arid  your  opinion  ivelcomed. 


A  friend  of  many  years  said  the  other  day : 

“So  far  this  year  I  have  not  sold  any  standard  corn,  No. 

2  tins,  for  anything  less  than  90c.,  f.  o.  b.  factory.  I  have 
been  asked  many  times  to  sell  for  less,  and  probably  have 
lost  some  business.  I  wonder  if  I  should  book  some  business 
at  offered  prices  under  90c.  and  reduce  the  quality  of  my 
pack  accordingly?” 

Not  so  many  years  ago  thousands  of  people  were 
killed  by  fireworks.  The  noise  in  any  large  town  or  city 
a  few  days  before  the  Fourth  of  July  was  terrific.  Boys 
and  men  all  vied  with  one  another  to  see  who  could 
make  the  most  noise  and  run  the  greatest  risks  of  blow¬ 
ing  oft  an  arm,  leg  or  hand.  Today  all  this  is  changed. 
Largely  through  the  efforts  of  one  man,  who  boldly 
stood  for  a  safe  and  sane  celebration  of  Independence 
Day. 

The  sale  of  canned  foods  as  a  whole  is  increasing 
each  year.  The  public  have  at  last  begun  to  realize  the 
value  of  foods  in  the  can.  Nothing  will  decrease  this 
liking  except  the  carelessness  or  greed  of  those  in  our 
industry. 

Careless  packing  and  handling  of  foods  during  the 
canning  process  may  be  excused  on  the  grounds  of  ig¬ 
norance.  Greed  cannot  be  excused. 

When  a  buyer  asks  you  to  pack  a  grade  of  any  com¬ 
modity  that  must  be  produced  at  less  than  the  cost  of 
production  or  the  quality  lowered  he  is  asking  you  to 
do  more  than  your  share  toward  turning  our  billion- 
dollar  business  backward. 

Take  corn,  for  instance.  A  poor  can  of  peas  or  toma¬ 
toes  is  poor  enough  at  the  best,  but  they  are  ambrosia 
and  nectar  compared  to  a  can  of  poor  corn.  Suppose  a 
housewife  buys  a  can  or  three  cans  of  corn  packed  to 
meet  a  price.  What  happens  ?  She  serves  the  corn  and 
her  family  does  not  like  it,  and  says  so  in  plain  words. 

Does  she  blame  the  grocer?  She  does  not.  Does  she 
blame  herself  for  not  paying  more  money  for  good 
corn  ?  She  does  not. 

She  says  to  herself,  “No  more  canned  corn  for  our 
family.  It  does  not  taste  anything  like  corn  on  the 
cob.”  And  she  buys  canned  peas,  tomatoes,  green 
beans  or  else  goes  without  any  canned  foods  for  a  while. 
Whatever  she  does,  she  is  not  going  to  buy  any  more 
canned  corn. 

You  may  dislike  seeing  business  pass  to  competitors 
because  they  are  offering  lower  prices,  but  do  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  hold  it  by  lowering  your  quality.  No  man  can 
do  that  and  retain  his  self  respect,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
regard  of  the  industry  as  a  whole. 

Some  day  a  leader  may  be  found  in  the  canning  trade 
whose  opinions  will  be  respected.  When  that  day 
comes,  if  it  ever  does,  one  of  the  first  things  he  will  do 
will  be  to  establish  standards  of  quality  so  high  as  to 


insure  the  ever-increasing  consumption  of  canned  foods 
because  of  their  excellence  and  fine  flavor. 

In  the  meanwhile,  we  each  have  our  individual  duty 
to  perform  toward  the  maintenance  of  standards  that 
will  insure  the  purchase,  again  and  again,  by  the  house¬ 
wife  of  anything  we  pack. 

No  one  ever  hurried  to  the  store  the  second  time  for 
a  can  of  cheap  corn. 

A  Pennsylvania  canner  writes : 

“It  seems  as  if  the  day  of  the  small  man  is  passing.  Great 
combinations  of  buying  intere^s  must  inevitably  bring 
about  great  combinations  of  canning  interests.  Or  so  it 
seems  to  me.  Where  do  you  think  the  small  man  fits  into 
the  picture,  if  at  all,  today?” 

Only  a  short  time  ago  we  began  to  hear  from  our 
wives,  and  from  the  best  grocers  in  each  community, 
that  a  new  food  delicacy  was  on  the  market.  We  were 
told  about  canned  ham.  And  when  we  tried  it,  served 
it  on  our  tables,  my,  how  delicious  it  tasted.  And  was 
it  packed  by  one  of  the  big  three  ?  It  was  not.  It  took 
a  smaller  packer  with  more  time  to  devote  to  putting 
personality  into  his  business  than  the  big  fellow  to 
bring  out  a  canned  food  that  meets  a  long-felt  want. 
As  long  as  individuals  buy  groceries  they  are  going  to 
enjoy  eating  canned  foods  with  individuality  packed  in 
each  can. 

Do  you  imagine  any  employee  of  a  corporation  enjoys 
his  job  as  much  as  you  do  your  ownership  of  your  busi¬ 
ness  ?  I’ll  say  he  does  not  and  cannot.  Well,  then,  who 
has  the  best  chance  of  winning  the  battle  of  business, 
the  little  fellow  with  his  heart  in  his  work  or  the  em¬ 
ploye  who  after  all  can  get  another  job  if  his  present 
one  does  not  pan  out  0.  K.  ? 

The  old  maxim  about  “Whoever  makes  a  better 
mouse  trap,”  etc.,  has  been  repeated  so  many  times  I 
will  not  repeat  it  here.  But  it’s  just  as  true  today  as 
it  was  the  first  day  it  was  written. 

I  do  not  know  how  long  this  Pennsylvania  canner  has 
been  in  the  business,  but  I  presume  for  a  few  years,  at 
least.  The  chances  are  that  he  has  been  selling  a  part 
of  his  output  each  year  to  the  same  customers.  I’ll 
wager  he  has  been  doing  this  if  his  quality  has  been 
uniformly  good.  During  the  time  he  has  been  doing 
this  he  has  been  cementing  friendships  with  his  buyers. 
Now  I  would  like  to  see  some  employe  from  a  large  cor¬ 
poration,  formed  perhaps  by  a  merger,  come  to  this 
canner’s  customers  and  take  away  his  business. 

I  have  tried  too  many  times  to  break  into  new  chan¬ 
nels  of  distribution  without  immediate  success  not  to 
know  what  a  splendid  asset  the  small  canner  has  just 
because  he  is  small. 
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The  small  canner  can  get  and  keep  acreage  where 
the  large  canner  will  have  a  great  deal  more  difficulty 
A  small  canner  can  know  all  his  employes  and  growers, 
can  call  them  by  their  first  names  if  he  wants  to.  Don’t 
you  forget,  ever,  that  this  is  a  big  thing  today  in  this 
age  of  big  combinations  and  mergers. 

In  Lincoln’s  time  it  may  be  that  the  Lord  loved  the 
common  people  because  he  made  so  many  of  them,  but 
today  he  certainly  must  love  the  little  canner  because 
there  are  so  many  of  them. 

It  is  very  true  that  the  small  man  of  today  may  be 
the  big  man  of  tomorrow,  but  think  of  all  the  fun  he 
will  have  along  the  way. 

CANNING  NEWS  AND  NOTES 

What’s  dosiif  in  nil  parts  of  tha  Country.  Now  firms, 
changes  etc. 

Syrup  and  Molasses  Association  to  Meet — Mr.  Ed.  L. 
Powell,  of  New  Orleans,  President  of  the  National 
Syrup  and  Molasses  Association,  has  called  the  semi¬ 
annual  meeting  of  the  Association  to  be  held  July  16th 
and  17th,  1929,  at  the  Traymore  Hotel,  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J.  Members  of  this  Association  incorporate  manu¬ 
facturers  as  well  as  packers  of  all  grades  of  syrups  for 
table  and  baking  purposes,  as  well  as  molasses,  sor¬ 
ghum,  and  many  of  the  members  being  packers  of 
honey  and  preserves  as  well.  Secretary  George  P.  Wil¬ 
liams,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  promises  an  interesting 
meeting. 


Europe  Bound — On  the  passenger  list  for  the  Cale¬ 
donia,  sailing  from  New  York  on  June  29th,  appeared 
the  name  of  Mr.  William  Cameron.  He  is  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Cameron  Can  Machinery  Company,  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  is  visiting  his  old  home  in  Aberdeen,  Scot¬ 
land.  He  will  complete  his  vacation  with  a  tour  of 
England  and  the  Continent. 


New  Office  Building — ^The  Troyer-Fox  Mfg.  Co., 
which  recently  became  affiliated  with  the  Continental 
Can  Co.,  New  York,  announces  a  $75,000  expansion  and 
alteration  program  at  its  plant  in  Seattle,  Wash.  The 
Company  manufactures  can-making  machinery  and 
other  cannery  equipment. 

Contract  recently  has  been  awarded  the  Austin  Co., 
according  to  the  announcement,  for  the  design  and  con¬ 
struction  of  a  two-story  office  building,  additions  to  the 
plant  and  alterations  in  the  assembly  shop,  including 
extension  of  crane  runways.  The  Austin  Company  is  a 
nation-wide  organization  of  industrial  architects,  engi¬ 
neers  and  builders. 


Plan  New  Building — ^The  Vincennes  Packing  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Vincennes,  Ind.,  will  replace  the  present  frame 
structure  with  a  three-story  brick  building  next  fall. 


Wanted  Concern  to  Equip  Cannery — ^The  Fleshman 
Brokerage  Company,  with  offices  in  Robson-Prichard 
Building,  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  are  anxious  to  get  in 
touch  with  canners  able  to  fully  equip  a  small  canning 
plant.. 


WISCONSIN  STANDARDIZED  LABELS 
AND  GRADES 

As  set  before  the  Retail  Grocers  by  Modern  Merchant 
and  Grocery  World. 


ON  May  1st  72  of  Wisconsin’s  121  canners  of  peas 
had  signified  their  intention  to  co-operate  in  a  new 
plan  of  marketing  that  had  been  evolved  largely 
through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Harvey  R.  Burr,  executive 
secretary  to  the  Wisconsin  Canners  Association. 

There  is  little  or  no  doubt  but  ere  the  1929  pack  is 
ready  for  shipment  the  major  part  of  the  remaining  49 
canners  will  have  consented  to  this  form  of  co-opera¬ 
tion. 

In  connection  with  the  need  for  and  general  advant¬ 
ages  of  the  new  plan  as  outlined  by  Mr.  Burr,  a  review 
of  Wisconsin’s  pea  industry  shows  that  the  average 
total  pack  of  peas  in  the  United  States  for  the  past  five 
years  has  been  about  17,500,000  cases,  of  which  Wis¬ 
consin  has  produced  57  per  cent,  or  approximately  10,- 
000,000  cases  annually.  This  easily  represents  transac¬ 
tions  amounting  to  $20,000,000  at  canners’  selling 
prices. 

These  packs  have  been  scattered  over  at  least  36  va¬ 
rieties  and  grades,  under  a  great  diversity  of  packers’, 
jobbers’  and  distributors’  labels. 

These  36  varieties  and  grades  have  become  more  a 
matter  of  habit  than  a  necessity,  as  it  has  been  esti¬ 
mated  that  not  to  exceed  10  per  cent  of  the  packs  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  consumer  with  any  definite  and  concrete 
knowledge  as  to  the  variety,  grade  and  size. 

Back  over  the  years,  and  at  present,  some  unknown 
percentage  between  60  and  70  per  cent  of  the  annual 
pack  goes  out  to  the  trade  under  jobbers’  and  distrib¬ 
utors’  labels ;  this  runs  even  to  90  per  cent  of  the  fancy 
grades,  in  which  process  the  identity  of  the  packer  is 
lost. 

Each  of  the  121  canners  maintain  individual  broker 
connections,  and  in  many  instances  the  packers  send 
out  factory  representatives  to  work  in  co-operation 
with  their  brokers  in  securing  future  bookings.  This  is 
an  expensive  procedure  and  duplicated  many  times. 

Up  until  very  recently  each  canner  established  his 
own  system  of  grading,  therefore  leading  to  a  diver¬ 
gency  of  opinion  as  to  what  constituted  a  fancy,  an  ex 
tra  standard  or  a  standard,  and  often  placing  the  con¬ 
scientious  and  careful  packer  at  a  disadvantage  in  mar¬ 
keting  his  product. 

Peas  for  canning  are  divided  into  but  two  varieties, 
namely:  Early  Variety  or  Alaskas,  and  Sugar  and 
Sweets.  The  Early  Variety  are  of  the  round,  smooth 
type,  having  a  rather  nut-like  flavor,  and  are  more  or 
less  firm.  While,  of  course,  they  are  not  good  served 
up  as  a  vegetable,  they  are  more  desirable  for  garnish¬ 
ing,  salads,  soups,  etc. 

The  Sweets  are  grown  from  seed  irregular  in  shape 
and  of  the  wrinkled  type.  They  have  a  natural  sweet 
flavor,  are  less  firm  and  are  especially  fine  when  served 
alone  as  a  vegetable. 

Each  of  these  varieties  have  been  graded  into  six 
cans.  The  smallest  is  known  as  Size  1,  and  will  pass 
through  a  screen  with  perforations  9-32  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  The  other  sizes,  2,  3,  4,  5  and  6,  respectively, 
are  1-32  of  an  inch  larger  than  the  preceding  size. 

Many  canners  have  been  mixing  certain  sizes  and 
labeling  the  mixture  ungraded  for  size.  These  ungraded 
peas  have  been  growing  in  popularity,  which  is  but  get¬ 
ting  back  to  first  principles.  For  when  the  housewife 
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prepares  peas  from  her  own  garden  she  takes  them  as 
they  come  from  the  pods  without  any  thought  of  sizing 
them. 

With  this  background  we  may  now  direct  our  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  new  plan,  which,  after  all,  is  but  an  adapta¬ 
tion  to  the  pea  industry  of  the  marketing  methods  long 
in  effect  with  California  and  Florida  citrus  fruits. 

But  one  label  is  to  be  used,  entitled  Wisconsin  Peas, 
establishing  in  the  minds  of  the  consumers  a  definite 
source. 

The  sub-titles  will  be  Grade  A,  Grade  B,  Grade  C. 
Beyond  question  educating  the  consumer  to  the  grade 
of  peas  they  are  buying,  and  also  setting  up  a  definite 
reason  why  they  are  asked  to  pay  more  for  a  can  of 
Grade  A  peas  than  for  a  can  of  Gr^e  B  or  C. 

A  second  sub-title  will  designate  the  variety  and  size, 
as  for  example :  Early  Large  Variety  Size  3. 

So  that  a  complete  label  may  be  read:  Wisconsin 
Peas,  Grade  A,  Early  Variety,  Size  3.  While  undoubt¬ 
edly  that  is  asking  the  consumer  assimilate  quite  a  lot 
of  information,  it  is  far  more  definite  and  revealing 
than  any  organized  effort  made  heretofore. 

Grade  A,  Early  Variety,  will  be  packed  only  in  Sizes 
1,  2  and  3. 

Grade  B,  Early  Variety,  in  Sizes  3  and  4. 

Grade  A,  Sweet  Variety,  will  be  packed  in  Sizes  2,  3, 
4  and  Ungraded  for  Size. 

Grade  B,  Sweet  Variety,  in  Sizes  2  and  3. 

Grade  C,  which  will  be  comparable  with  standard  as 
of  today,  will  not  be  packed  in  excess  of  four  sizes. 

Fifteen  varieties  and  grades. 

While  it  is  granted  by  those  who  have  devoted  much 
time  to  the  study  of  the  industry  that  even  15  varieties 
and  sizes  are  not  too  many,  yet  it  will  be  a  tremendous 
advance  from  the  36  varieties  and  sizes  now  in  effect. 
A  reduction  of  58.40  per  cent;  a  most  forward  step  in 
the  elimination  of  waste. 

Within  two  weeks  of  the  time  of  pack  the  packers  are 
to  submit  sample  cans  of  each  lot  that  has  gone 
through  the  factory.  The  ratio  of  sample  cans  to  be 
one  can  to  each  one  hundred  cases. 

These  cans  come  before  a  grading  board  with  the  lot 
and  storage  location  upon  them,  but  without  any  packer 
identification. 

The  grading  board  will  be  made  up  of  selected  can- 
ners  and  representatives  of  distributors  and  licensed  by 
the  Department  of  Markets  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 

The  grading  will  be  made  on  the  following  basis : 


Tenderness  .  35  per  cent 

Flavor  .  25  per  cent 

Clearness  of  liquor . . .  15  per  cent 

Freedom  from  defects  and  foreign  matter...l5  per  cent 
Uniformity  of  size  and  color .  10  per  cent 


100  per  cent 

The  specifications  for  Grade  A  or  Fancy  Peas  must 
have  an  official  score  of  90  points  or  better. 

Grade  B  or  Extra  Standard  must  score  80  to  98  (in¬ 
clusive)  points. 

Grade  C  or  Standard  70  to  79,  inclusive. 

Peas  falling  below  the  standard  grades  are  known  as 
sub-standard  or  poor  quality  and  must  be  so  labeled. 

It  is  proposed  to  offer  but  25,000  cases  out  of  the  10,- 
000,000  to  be  packed  under  the  Grade  A  label  for  the 
year  1929,  each  of  the  co-operating  canners  to  con¬ 
tribute  at  least  one  car. 


The  Wisconsin  Canners  Association  sums  up  what 
may  be  obtained  from  such  a  co-operative  plan  of  mar¬ 
keting  the  following  results : 

A  reduction  in  the  number  of  varieties  and  grades 
packed  from  36  to  15  or  less. 

A  uniform  state  controlled  method  or  system  of  grad¬ 
ing  that  would  be  recognized  as  authoritative. 

A  greater  efficiency  sought  for  on  the  part  of  every 
packer  in  his  canning  operations,  for  it  is  manifestly 
to  his  interest  to  have  his  pack  grade  as  high  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

A  simplification  of  sales  methods,  in  time  possibly 
eliminating  the  present  need  of  a  factory  representa¬ 
tive  working  with  brokers  in  booking  orders,  thereby 
bringing  about  a  curtailment  in  selling  expense. 

BACKBONES  INSTEAD  OF  WISHBONES 


By  the  “backbone  and  not  the  wishbone”  route 
business  men  can  put  their  respective  industries 
on  higher  planes  of  trade  ethics,  declared  Charles 
J.  Brand,  executive  secretary  of  the  National  Fertilizer 
Association,  Washington,  in  addressing  the  convention 
of  the  Farm  Seed  Association  of  North  America,  meet¬ 
ing  last  week  in  Chicago. 

“The  old  idea  that  competition — all  competition,  good 
and  bad — is  the  life  of  trade  and  in  the  interest  of  pub¬ 
lic  welfare,  has  been  dying  a  hard  death  in  America,” 
the  fertilizer  industry  executive  asserted. 

“Cave-man  competition  has  received  many  a  body 
blow  in  the  last  ten  years,”  he  said,  “but  it  will  receive 
many  more  in  the  next  five.” 

Pointing  out  that  passage  by  Congress  of  the  act  cre¬ 
ating  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  “was  another  blow 
delivered  against  that  unsound  old  idea  that  all  kinds 
of  destructive  competition  is  desirable,”  Mr.  Brand 
praised  the  trade-practice  conference  procedure  of  the 
commission  as  a  constructive  contribution  to  improve¬ 
ment  of  business  conduct  in  this  country. 

“Before  trade-practice  conference  procedure  was 
adopted  by  the  Commission,”  said  Mr.  Brand,  “it  was 
necessary  that  an  aggrieved  or  injured  party  should 
make  a  specific  complaint  against  the  aggressor  in  each 
individual  case,  which  was  then  investigated,  and,  if 
the  facts  warranted,  action  on  that  case  was  taken,  usu¬ 
ally  by  the  formal  issuance  of  a  cease  and  desist  order. 
Under  the  present  procedure,  wherein  the  majority  of 
an  industry  meets  with  the  commission  and  voluntarily 
agrees  to  eliminate  certain  objectionable  practices,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  wait  until  some  one  engages  in  such 
action  to  reprove  that  violator.  The  approval,  there¬ 
fore,  by  the  Trade  Commission  of  a  set  of  rules  elabo¬ 
rated  by  an  industry  or  trade  in  co-operation  with  it 
may  well  be  considered  the  issuance  in  advance  of  a 
blanket  cease  and  desist  order  covering  a  wide  range  of 
conduct,  thus  making  unnecessary  the  cumbersome, 
slow  and  frequently  ineffective  procedure  requiring  in¬ 
dividual  action  in  each  case.” 

He  said  that  already  over  fifty  trades  and  industries 
have  held  trade-practice  conferences  under  the  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  the  Commission,  and  that  during  April  and  May 
of  this  year  12  conferences  were  held,  seven  having  al¬ 
ready  been  scheduled  for  June  and  four  others  having 
been  authorized  but  not  dated. 

The  fertilizer  industry  held  such  a  conference  Jan¬ 
uary  29, 1929,  and  the  rules  then  submitted  ro  the  Com  • 
mission  were  given  official  approval  June  12.  Tlic  farm 
seed  industry  is  considering  the  advisability  of  holding 
a  trade  practice  conference  with  the  Commission. 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale, 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in 
what  is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale — Machinery 


FOR  SALE— New  Copper  Steam  Jacketed  Kettles  and 
Mixers,  twelve  sizes,  15  to  500  gallons,  always  in 
stock,  all  extra  heavy  and  tested  225  pounds  pres¬ 
sure.  Also  New  Copper  Pulp  Coils  in  stock,  for  1000 
gallon  tanks. 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio 
Kettle  Manufacturers,  Established  1876 

FOR  SALE — 200  gal.  copper  steam  jacketed  kettles,  re¬ 
conditioned,  excellent  value. 

Address  Box  A-1593  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — 20  Peerless  Huskers.  We  are  authorized 
by  a  corn  canner  to  offer  for  sale  his  20  Peerless 
Huskers  in  excellent  operating  condition;  all  roller 
chains;  soft  rubber  rolls.  1926  type  ear  placer.  Price 
$75.00  each  F.O.B.  Illinois  point. 

The  United  Co.,  Continental  Trust  Bldg., 
Baltimore,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — No.  3  Ayars  Double  Rotary  Filler.  Used 
two  seasons  since  rebuilt.  Good  condition. 

A.  L.  Jones  &  Son,  Quantico,  Md. 

FOR  SALE — One  Invincible  Pea  Picking  Table.  Frame 
in  good  condition.  Needs  new  belt  and  new  wire 
fingers.  Price  $40  00. 

One  Whole  Grain  Corn  Silker  and  Fan,  in  good  used 
condition.  Price  $75.00. 

One  Endless  Belt  Picking  Table,  8  feet  6  inches  long, 
18  inch  belt.  Frame  in  good  condition.  Belt  needs 
repairs.  Price  $25.00. 

All  f.o.b.  New  Freedom,  Pa. 

Charles  G.  Summers  Jr.,  Inc.,  New  Freedom,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE— We  offer  a  No.  5  Monitor  String  Bean 
Grader,  thoroughly  factory  rebuilt  and  guaranted  to 
be  in  perfect  modern  condition,  at  a  surprisingly  low 
price.  Immediate  shipment  can  be  made.  Wrie  us. 
You  will  have  to  hurry  to  get  this  bargain. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — One  Urschel  Gooseberry  Snipper,  entirely 
new. 

Address  Box  A-1684  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— Rebuilt  Continuous  Cooker  for  No.  2,  No. 
2h  and  No.  3  cans.  First  class  condition.  Price  rea¬ 
sonable. 

Souder  Mfg.  Co.,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Tomato  Scalder  and  Washer,  Sprague 
pattern. 

1  Open  Kettle  62  x  42. 

Both  as  good  as  new. 

Whiteford  Packing  Co.,  Inc.,  Whiteford,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — At  a  Bargain 
1—50  h.p  Erie  City  Economic  Boiler  . 

1—80  h.p.  Erie  City  Economic  Boiler 
1—100  h.p.  Vertical  Boiler 
Good  for  100  lbs.  pressure. 

B.  F.  Pope,  306  New  Amsterdam  Bldg.,  Baltimore, 
Md. 


FOR  SALE— Three  Monitor  Jumbo  Cherry  Fitters  made 
by  the  Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  size  4,  capacity  1  ton  per 
hour  each,  condition  A  No.  1.  Will  sell  at  a  bargain. 
Manlius  Improvement  Co.,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


Wanted — Machinery 

WANTED — One  used  (in  good  condition)  Ayars  Pea 
Filler,  describe  fully.  If  available  send  cut. 

Warrensburg  Cang.  Co.,  Warrensburg,  Ill. 

WANTED— 2  Langsenkamp  Paddle  type  Finishers. 
State  condition,  age,  etc. 

Curtice  Bros.  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale — Plants 


FOR  SALE— Danish  Ballhead,  Copenhagen  Market  and 
Flat  Dutch  Cabbage  Plants.  Prompt  shipments,  fine 
plants,  well  packed  and  good  delivery  guaranteed. 
Price:  $1.00  per  thousand. 

Farmer  Supply  Co.  Franklin,  Va. 

For  Sale— Seed 

FOR  SALE— 20  bushels  Burpee’s  Stringless  Green  Pod 
Beans  grown  by  Associated  Seed  Growers. 

Scott  &  Daly,  Dover,  Del. 

FOR  SALE — Stringless  Bean  Seed.  36  Bushels  Snre 
Crop  Wax;  30  bushels  New  Kidney  Wax;  30  bushels 
Giant  Green  Pod;  30  bushels  Extra  Early  Refugee. 

The  Torch-Summers  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Miscellaneous 

ENGLISH  MARKET  AFFORDS  EXCELLENT  OP¬ 
PORTUNITY — We  are  extremely  well  situated  to  in¬ 
troduce  a  line  of  American  canned  foods  to  all  the 
leading  importers  and  large  buyers  of  Great  Britain, 
with  whom  we  are  very  intimate.  We  are  open  to 
act  as  agents  for  a  really  reliable  American  firm  for 
any  kind  of  canned  foods  and  can  guarantee  imme¬ 
diate  and  satisfactory  results. 

S.  W.  Partington,  19  Conduit  St. ,  London, 

W.  C.  I,  England. 
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References: 

CITY  STATE  BANK 
of  Chicago 

FOOD  PRODUCTS 
JOBBERS  SUPPLIES 


MESSCHER 

BROKERAGE  COMPANY 

473  VV.  ERIE  STREET.  CHICAGO,  PHONE  SUPERIOR  0917 

RELIABLE  ACCOUNTS  WANTED 

Real  service  without  conflicting  accounts 


S.  Mespcher  establish¬ 
ed  in  Chicag-o  since 
1912 

CANNED  FOODS 
SPECIALTIES 


WANTED — Labels  for  Corn,  Peas  and  Tomatoes.  We 
could  use  labels  from  some  house  retiring  from  busi¬ 
ness.  Please  mail  samples  stating  quantities  and 
price  to 

Address’  Box  A  1687  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

Help  Wanted 

WANTED — Experienced  man  to  handle  sales  and  development 
work  for  established  company  manufacturing  special  canning 
equipment.  In  answering,  state  experience  and  general  quali¬ 
fications,  with  references. 

Address  Box  B-1668  care  of  The  Canning  Trade 

WANTED— A  Soup  Cook  who  can  make  the  full  line  of  condensed 
Soups  and  the  packing  of  Spaghetti. 

Address  Box  B-1676  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


HELP  WANTED — Foreman  for  small  Tomato  canning  plant  in 
Kent  Co.,  Md.  Must  be  familiar  with  machinery,  able  to  repair 
and  keep  it  going,  and  an  all  round  canning  man.  Will  open 
plant  in  August. 

Shorewood  Packing  Co.,  Colt,  Kent  Co.,  Md. 


WANTED — Chemist  familiar  with  Tomato  Puree,  Catsup,  Soup, 
etc.  Also  a  first  class  Cook  who  is  familiar  with  making  Catsup 
and  a  full  line  of  soups.  Year  round  positions.  Address  with 
references,  stating  age  and  salary  wanted. 

Address  Box  B-1682  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED  -  Foreman  who  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  canning 
vegetables,  grapefruit  juice  and  grapefruit.  Must  be  sober,  re¬ 
liable  and  capable  of  running  production  end  of  factory. 

S.  S.  Coffin,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 


HELP  WANTED — Leading  manufacturer  of  Vinegar  and  Canned 
Apples  has  an  opening  for  man  with  experience  along  this  line  to 
start  as  Assistant  Foctory  Manager  and  to  lead  to  Factory 
Manager.  Good  opportunity  for  the  right  man. 

Address  Box  B-1686  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


HELP  WANTED — Large  corporation  has  opening  for  Chemist  ex¬ 
perienced  in  the  manfacture  of  Cider,  Vinegar,  Canned  Apples 
and  other  Apple  products.  Gk)od  opportunity  for  the  right  man. 

Address  Box  B-1686  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Situation — Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED— By  Superintendent  with  some  firm.  This 
man  will  go  anywhere.  He  is  a  machinst,  a  fine  Pea  and  Tom¬ 
ato  Packer  and  has  been  in  the  game  20  years.  References. 
Address  Box  B-1662  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED— Experienced  Canned  Foods  Salesman  and 
Correspondent  at  present  calling  on  jobbers  and  retail  trade, 
would  like  to  make  permanent  connection  with  substantial  pack¬ 
ers  or  distributors,  preferably  in  sales  office. 

Address  Box  B-1683  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  Processor  in  a  canning 
plant,  by  a  man  of  26  years  experience  packing  fruits  and  veget¬ 
ables.  Can  furnish  good  references. 

Address  Box  B-1680  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED— To  build  or  manage  and  superintend  can¬ 
nery  packing  most  all  lines.  30  years  experience. 

Address  Box  B-1662  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED— As  Superintendent  Processor  or  Assistant 
in  canning  plant.  Quality  packer  of  Corn,  Peas,  Tomatoes, 
String  Beans,  in  either  I’s,  2’s  or  lO’s,  also  all  Fruits  and  other 
Vegetables.  25  years  experience  in  all  lines  with  best  of  refer¬ 
ences.  Now  open  for  position.  Can  come  at  once. 

Address  Box  B-1666  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED  Experienced  Processor,  Builder  and 
Manager  of  canning  factories  desires  engagement  for  1929  or 
longer  with  canning  company.  Familar  with  every  detail  of  the 
business,  from  planting  to  packing  and  selling. 

Address  Box  B-1681  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


50  Years  of  Service  to  Canners 

Thos.  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  Inc. 

(  Tho*.  L.  North  ) 

11  W.  Redwood  Street,  Baltimore  Md. 
BROKERS  and  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Canners’  Accounts  Solicited  for  Tip-Tot  Buyers. 


OYSTER  STEAM  BOX 


With  improved  sliding  doors, 
doing  away  with  the  hinged 
tracks,  giving  increased  service 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co. 

MACHINE  AND  BOILER  WORKS 
2639  Boeton  Street  Baltimore,  Md. 

WORKS 

ATLANTIC  WHARF.  BOSTON  STREET  &  LAKEWOOD  AVE. 
BALTIMORE  .  MARYLAND 
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— Sine*  1913 —  Referenoe:  National  Bank  of  Bnlbniore 

CANNED  FOODS  BROKERS  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc. 

200*202  E.  Lombard  St.  at  Calrert  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


1  SOUDER 

M  F  G.  C  O.  1 

1  Manufactur€T9  of  \ 

Continuous  Cookers 

Can  Straighteners 

Coolers 

Filling  Tables 

Monel 

Crushers 

Catalog  on  Reqae*t 

BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 

Can  prices 

1929  season 


The  American  Can  Company  announces  the  following 
term  contract  prices,  F.O.B.  its  factories,  for  Standard 
Sizes  of  Sanit^  Cans  for  the  Central  and  Eastern 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

No.  I  size . $15.03  per  M. 

No.  2  size .  .  .  20.94  per  M. 


rxo.  I  size 
No.  2  size 
No.  2i  size 
No.  3  size 
No.  10  size 


$15.03  per  M. 
20.94  per  M. 
26.40  per  M. 
28.52  per  M. 
62.96  per  M. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 

CONTAIMIRS  0$  TIM  TIATC  -  BLACK  IKON  -  CAIVANULO  IKOM  -  MBKC 
«IIAI  SICNf  AnS  '?I$RIAT  fIXTUMS 


AMSCAN 

CERTIFIED 

Sealing  Fluid 

“The  Golden  Bond” 

Insist  on  AMSCAN — the  per¬ 
fect  Sealing  Compound  — and 
be  safe. 

THE  MAX  AMS  MACHINE  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


^  Field  1-tamper 


Are  You  Losing  Money 
By  Using  Field  Crates? 

We  do  not  know  of  a  single 
canncr  who  has  used  the  % 
field  Hamper  who  has  changed 
back  to  crates. 

Our  long  list  of  pleased  custom¬ 
ers  is  our  best  salesman. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

Portsmouth,  Va. 


IginiiiiiiiMaMaiiiiiiiiiimiiiimaamiiiMWjiauiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiii^^ 

|i  ywilWiaiHiiiiiiiiiliimlamwHmriniiinniiiiniiiiinnnmnHMnminiiiiiitiMiiiiMmMHnmMmmiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii;  l=| 


GAMSE’S 

ATTRACTIVE  . 

LABELS 


The  lady  of  the  house  demands 
style.  Catch  her  eye  with  a 
“dressy”  label  -  A  Gamse 
label. 


H.GAMSESBRQ 

L,  i  tho^apners 

GAMsftuiLDlNG 

BALTIMORE  MARYLAND 


=  iiiiHinHiHimmiHiiimiiHiniiumiiiHiiiiiiiimiiiHiiiniiiiiutiiiiiiinmiiimiinmiiiiniitiiHiiiniiiiiiiniiiiiiniinimiHn  s 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 

CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 

Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  flgrurea  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  tThomas  J.  MeAan  ft  Co.  *Howard  E.  Jones  ft  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Corresiwndent.  tin  colunm  headed  '‘N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 


asparagus*  (California) 

White  Mammoth,  No.  2^^................ 

Peeled,  No.  2^^............ . . 

Large,  No.  2% . . . . 

Peeled,  No.  2% . . 

Medium,  No.  2%..........-~~.~«..~~~ 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2% . 

Medium,  No.  2%..................~~-™- 

Small,  No.  2% . 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  Na  1  bq.. 

Small,  No|  1  sq . 

Green,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq.......... 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

baked  BEANSt 


Balto.  N.Y. 


No.  2  . 

No.  8  . 

In  Sauce,  18  oz.. 


BEANSt 


Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10... 
Red  Kidney,  Standard  No.  2„.. 


LIMA  BEANSt 
Prices  nominal. 

No.  2,  Tiny  Green... 

No.  10  . 

No.  2,  Small  Green.. 


. . 

8.26 

. 

8.26 

nil--- 

8.26 

. — 

8.26 

Too 

8.00 

■II1--T 

8.00 

iniT-- 

8.00 

,, . 

8.00 

3.40 

8.00 

2.80 

8.00 

.80 

.86 

1.06 

"lio 

"iSo 

1.00 

1.60 

1.66 

6.00 

6.76 

1.06 

1.80 

6.60 

6.76 

1.20 

1.20 

6.00 

.90 

1.60 

4.50 

Out 

2.40 

12.00 

2.00 

1.96 

11.00 

....... 

1.45 

1.60 

8.76 

8.60 

8.36 

.'90 

No.  10  . 

Soaked,  Mo.  2 
BEETS8 

Baby,  No.  2 . . .  "••••• 

2.5—30,  No.  2 . 

16—20,  No.  - -  - 

Cut,  No.  2 . 

Cut,  No.  10 . — . 

Whole,  No.  10 . 

Sliced,  No.  10 . 

CARROTSt 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 .  1.26 

Sliced,  No.  10 . ••••• 

Standard  Diced,  8  oz . 76 

Diced,  No.  10 .  B.OO 

CORN* 

Standard  Evergreen,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . . 

Standard  Shoepeg,  No.  2 . ~..... 

F.  O.  B.  Co . — 

Kxtra  Standard  Shoepeg,  No.  2 .  1.86 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.86 

Fancy  Shoepeg,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Standard  Crushed,  No.  2 .  1.00 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 9B 

Kxtra  Standard  Crushed,  No,  2 . 

F,  O.  B.  Co .  1-00 

HOMINYt 

Standard  Split,  No.  8 .  1.10 

Split,  No.  10 .  8.60 

MIXED  VEGETABLESt 

Standard,  No.  2 . 95 

No.  10  .  4.66 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 1.06 

No.  10 . 6.00 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOESt 

Standard  No.  2 .  1.36 

No.  10  .  7.26 

PEASt 

No.  1  Sieve,  No.  2 .  1.26 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 1.16 

No.  2  Sieve,  No.  2................— — ~  1.16 

F.  D.  B.  Co .  1.06 

No.  3  Sieve,  No.  2 . 96 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 90 

No.  4  Sieve,  No.  2 . 90 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 86 

No.  3  Sieve,  No.  10 .  4.76 

No.  4  Sieve,  No.  10 .  4.60 

E.  J.  Standard,  No.  4  Sieve,  No.  1..  .66 

Petit  Pois  . 80 

Fancy  Petit  Pois,  No.  1« . . . . 

PUMPKIN8 — Prices  on  application. 

Standard,  No.  8 . — 

No.  10  .  4.60 

No.  2  . 


1.90 


1.30 

6.M 


1.30 

6.60 

1.30 

6.60 

1.66 


1.66 

1.66 

1.80 


1.16 

3.80 


1.16 

6.60 


1.26 


1.10 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continned 


SAUER  KRAUTS 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.00 

No.  2%  .  1.26 

No.  8  _ _ _ _ 

No.  10  .  4.00 

SPINACHt 

Standard,  No.  2 . 96 

No.  214  .  1.30 

No.  3  .  1.40 

No.  10  . 4.00 

SUCCOTASH8 


Standard  Green  Corn,  Green  Limas 

No.  10  . . . 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas 
(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes)......-. 

SWEET  POTATOESt 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . . 

No.  10  . 

T06LAT0ES2 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 

P.  O.  B.  Co _ 

No.  2  . . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co.- . . . 

Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co. . 

No.  2 . - . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  2%  . . 

F.  O.  B.  Co. . . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 


7.60 

1.26 


1.30 

1.30 


5.76 

5.50 


TOMATO  PUREEt 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock _ _ 

Standard  No.  1  Trimmings......——.. 

No.  10  Trimmings . 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . 

Michigan,  No.  10 . 

New  York.  No.  10 . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water..., 

Maryland,  No.  3 . 

No.  10,  solid  pack . 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy,  No.  2V4 . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  Mo.  2 . . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  Water . 

No.  2  Preserved . 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . ;. . 


CHERRIES* 

Standard,  Red,  Water,  No.  2.. 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Red  Pitted,  No.  10 . 

California  Standard  2%......... 

Choice,  No.  2V^......— . . 

Fancy,  No.  2^ . 


GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

PEACHES* 

California  Standard,  No.  2%,  Y.  C. 

Choice,  No.  2%,  Y.  C . 

Fancy,  No.  2%,  Y.  C . . . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1 . . 

Standard  White,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

Extra  Standard  White,  No.  3 . 

Seconds,  White,  No.  3 . 

Standard  Yellow,  No.  2 . - . 

Yellow,  No.  8 . — . . 

Extra  Standard  Yellow,  No.  2 . 


2.16 

2 


3.36 

"Oo 


12.00 


1.40 

1.76 


.86 

1.26 

1.30 


.95 

.96 


6.00 

6.00 


.80 

5.00 

.65 


4.76 

4.76 

6.00 


4.00 


6.66 


6.00 

1.76 


2.40 

12.00 


1.60 

1.86 

14.00 

2.76 

8.00 

3.20 


1.20 

6.76 

1.80 

2.10 

2.36 

1.20 

1.50 

1.90 

1.46 

1.60 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continned 


N.Y. 

Balto. 

N.Y. 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  3 . — 

1.46 

1.10 

Selected  Yellow,  No.  3 . 

Pies,  Uni>eeled,  No.  8 . — 

_ 

1.2(1 

Peeled,  No.  8 . -....-. 

_ 

.•••Me 

4.60 

Unpeeled,  No.  10 . . . 

Peeled,  No.  10 . 

PEARS* 

6.00 

5.00 

1.00 

Standards,  No.  2,  in  syrup . . 

1.06 

. 

No.  8  . — . 

1.66 

1.86 

Seconds,  No.  8,  in  water... . 

■  1-  III  1 

1.46 

No.  8,  in  Syrup . - . - _ — 

. 

. 

Extra  Standards,  No.  2,  in  Syrup.... 

1.26 

. 

No.  8  . 

1.86 

. 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2^4 

-  2.70 

2.60 

Choice  . . . 

■■-•••I 

8.26 

Fancy  . 

8.76 

1.85 

Standard.  No.  10 . — 

PINEAPPLE* 

— 

9.26 

2.70 

2.60 


10.00 


Bahama,  Sliced,  Xbetra,  No.  2 _ ..- . . 

Grated,  Extra,  No.  2 .  1.76 

Sliced,  Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Grated,  Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . . 

Hawaii  Sliced,  Ebctra,  No.  2%....—... 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2% . 

Sliced  Blxtra,  No.  2 . 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Grated.  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 . 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico,  No.  10 . 

RASPBERRIES* 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 .  2.00 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . 

STRAWBERRIES^ 

Preserved,  No.  1 .  1.10 

Preserved,  No.  2 .  2.10 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 .  1.16 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 .  2.20 

Standard,  Water,  No.  10 . . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  4.OO 

No.  lOs  .  14.76 


2.60 

2.46 

2.26 

2.20 

2.00 

8.60 

10.00 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE* 

10  oz.  . 

16  oz . 

17  oz.  . 

18  oz . . 

19  oz . . 

Standard,  No.  2,  Factory,  18  on... 
LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  4  doz. . 

*/^-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

^-Ib.  eases,  4  doz. . . 

OYSTERS* 


1.26 

2.30 

7.26 

8.6( 

12.75 


1.1.5 

1.40 

1.60 

1.60 


Standards,  4  oz . 

.  1.26 

2.60 

2.45 

.  1  SR 

2.86 

2.76 

8.00 

Selects.  6  oz .  . 

.  9  Kft 

1.36 

1.46 

SALMON* 

Red  Alaska,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

. .  3.60 

Flat,  No.  1^., 
Cohoe,  Tall,  No.  1.. 
Flat,  No.  1 . 


4.00 

2.26 

1.40 

1.60 

2.66 

2.90 

2.60 

2.66 


Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Columbia  Flat,  No.  1 _ _ 

1.76 

1.80 

4.85 

Flat,  No.  %....- . 

Chums,  Tall  . 

— 

2.86 

1.60 

2.00 

1.80 

1.90 

t8.76 

t4.76 

SHRIMP* 

Dry,  No.  1 . 

1.86 

SARDINES*  (Domestic),  per  case 

F.  0.  B.  Eastport,  Me.,  1928  pack 

Oil,  Decorated-—...——..—— 

— 

t8.76 

t4.76 

t3.00 

tl6.00 

t4.60 

Oval,  No.  1 . 

TUNA  FISH*  (California),  per  case 

White.  %s  . 

White,  %s  . 

White,  1.  . 

14.00 

8.00 

14.50 

26.00 

7.00 

18.26 

Striped,  ^s  . - 

6.60 

12.60 

7.00 

Yellow,  is  -.- . - 

18.26 
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‘B  Cans  are  Best  Cans' 


Boyle  Cans 


ARE  NOW  BEING  USED 
BY  MORE  BANNERS 
THAN  EVER  BEFORE 

OUR 

QUALITY 

DOUBLE  SEAMERS 
PERSONAL  ATTENTION 

Have  gained  us  additional  Customers  who  will  now 
appreciate  the  advantages  of  dealing  with  an  or¬ 
ganization  whose  main  object  is  the  immediate 
and  complete  satisfaction  of  its  Customer  Friends. 

Our  Representative  will  be  glad  to  call  and  explain  , 
what  these  advantages  will  mean  to  you. 

Metal  Package  Corporation 

BOYLE  CAN  PLANT 

Phone  Wolfe  6300 

811  SOUTH  WOLFE  ST.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Maspeth.  N.  Y. 


118  East  42nd.  Street.  New  York  City 


SANITARY  CAN  DIVISION 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y 


CARLE  COOLING 
Sales  Manager 

‘DAD”  LOWEREE  “CHARLIE”  UNRUH 

_  .  ."ED”  WOELPER,  Seafood', Can  Dept.  TJ. 


BILL”  RIGHTOR  JR. 
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The  Markets 

BALTIMORE,  JULY  8,  1929 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 


Market  Sentiment  Changing — Buyers  See  Need  of  Cov¬ 
ering — Big  Packs  Discounted — Crops  Have  Good 
Week — Market  Quiet  But  With  Good  Tone. 

HANGING — If  we  read  the  sentiments  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  aright,  there  is  coming  over  the  buyers  a  de¬ 
cided  feeling  that  they  had  better  cover  on  their 
canned  foods  requirements  for  this  fall  and  winter,  or 
they  may  be  badly  left  when  the  year’s  work  has  been 
completed.  In  other  words,  the  smoke-screen  which 
they  put  up  in  January,  to  get  their  future  orders 
booked  at  low  prices  (to  the  effect  that  everything  in 
canned  foods  would  be  badly  overdone — a  bad  over¬ 
production — in  1929  packings)  has  about  blown  away, 
and  they  are  now  beginning  to  realize  that  they  were 
foolish  to  be  deceived  by  their  own  game.  They  did  it 
to  fool  the  canners,  and  they  have  fooled  themselves, 
and  now  they  are  hastening  to  cover. 

This  improvement,  of  course,  is  too  late  for  most 
canners — improvements  are  generally  too  late  for  most 
canners — because  those  canners  are  booked  up  to  or 
almost  to  the  limit.  So  they  have  their  year’s  work 
outlined  for  them  and  the  prospects  for  profits  are  not 
very  rosy.  But  at  least  they  can  keep  from  further 
entangling  themselves,  with  more  future  orders,  at 
slim  prices.  The  jobbers  right  now  would  gladly  add  to 
their  future  orders,  and  would  place  more  of  them, 
but  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  most  canners  turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  such  offers.  And  they  are  wise  to  do  that. 
In  fact,  it  would  be  for  the  canners’  own  good  if  they 
went  stone-deaf  from  now  until  after  the  final  crops 
are  in  the  cans.  Because  as  far  as  the  canners  are  con¬ 
cerned,  this  matter  of  better  prices  in  the  market  this 
fall  is  all  with  them.  Practically  all  canned  food  stocks 
are  down  to  a  lower  level  than  ever  known  before,  in 
the  hands  of  canners,  jobbers  and  retailers,  even 
canned  peas  and  canned  corn  having  worked  down  to 
a  point  that  leaves  nothing  to  worry  about  as  to  their 
carry-overs.  So,  even  if  the  1929  packs  turned  out  to 
be  most  generous,  the  packs  would  still  fall  far  short 
of  actual  requirements,  and  demand  will  force  prices 
to  much  higher  levels  than  now  prevail.  That  is  what 
the  jobbers  now  see  clearly,  and  that  is  why  they  are 


trying  to  hedge  by  buying  more  futures  at  the  low 
prices.  It  is  only  the  canners  who  fail  to  see  this,  and 
they,  seemingly,  cannot  be  told,  because  their  advisors 
tell  them  otherwise,  to  help  the  buyers.  But  again  not 
all  the  canners,  because  there  is  a  steadily  growing 
number  of  canners  who  now  do  their  own  thinking, 
and  their  own  selling.  A  little  more  of  this  and  the 
market  prices  of  canned  foods,  to  the  canners,  will  ad- 
*vance  at  least  10c  per  dozen  as  the  basis  or  average. 
When  the  day  comes  that  canners  actually  “sell”  their 
goods,  the  prices  will  easily  be  10c  to  15c  per  dozen 
higher  than  they  are  now  on  the  whole  line. 

The  crops — The  favorable  weather  for  nearly  all 
canners’  crops  continued  this  week  in  all  great 
canning  centers.  Of  course,  there  are  places 
where  more  rain  is  needed,  but  there  are  also  places, 
in  this  great  country,  where  too  much  rain  has  been 
had.  But  on  the  whole  the  week  may  be  written  down 
as  favorable.  We  believe  we  have  gotten  the  final  re¬ 
ports  on  setting  out  of  tomato  plants ;  in  other  words, 
that  the  last  tomato  plants  have  gone  in  the  fields.  It 
should  be  added  that  the  growers  of  such  plants  have 
little  hope  of  realizing  anything  like  a  crop  from  them, 
because  they  are  too  late.  Read  that  as  an  indication 
of  crop  conditions  and  you  will  get  the  proper  view¬ 
point  of  the  situation  this  season;  there  is  nothing  in 
it  to  indicate  abnormal  nor  even  normal  crops,  and 
therefore  slim  chance  for  good  packs,  though  it 
is  sincerely  hoped  they  will  come  up  to  the  normal 
because  they  are  needed. 

The  pea  pack  is  making  good  progress,  and  in  quan¬ 
tity  seems  to  be  running  to  canners’  expectations,  but 
what  is  more  to  the  point  the  quality  is  said  to  be  fine, 
as  good  or  better  than  the  average  year.  If  the  weath¬ 
er  holds  good  and  that  quality  can  be  maintained,  the 
matter  of  quantity  need  give  no  concern,  except  that  it 
may  be  too  little. 

The  cherry  pack  has  been  a  disappointment  to  the 
canners.  You  will  recall  they  attempted  to  sell,  last 
January,  a  perfectly  tremendous  cherry  crop  and  pack, 
and  as  a  consequence  tried  to  drive  prices,  on  No.  lO’s 
particularly,  to  very  low  prices.  It  will  not  be  half  a 
pack  and,  of  course,  prices  are  mounting.  If  the  can¬ 
ners  do  not  learn  the  idiocy  of  these  January  crop  gluts 
from  this  year’s  experiences,  they  are  hard  to  teach. 

You  have  the  crop  reports  before  you,  covering 
fruits  and  vegetables,  for  thanks  to  the  numerous  cor- 
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respondents  who  sent  in  reports  in  answer  to  our  re¬ 
quests  and  to  the  very  generous  response  to  our  appeal 
last  week,  there  are  a  large  number  of  them,  and  they 
are  informative  to  a  very  high  degree.  Read  them, 
profit  by  them  and  let  us  have  your  own  report  on  con¬ 
ditions  as  they  exist  with  you. 

There  have  been  some  wild  reports  made  by  inex¬ 
perienced,  or  possibly  interested,  parties,  not  of  course 
through  these  pages,  but  the  industry  should  be  warn¬ 
ed  against  them.  Inexperienced  reporters  allow  one 
field  to  make  a  season’s  crop  for  them,  but  the  canners 
who  furnish  our  reports  are  accustomed  to  take  the 
whole  into  consideration,  and  average  conditions  in  all 
their  fields.  That  sort  of  information  is  worth  while, 
and  only  that  sort. 

The  market — The  great  national  holiday,  with 
many  sections  taking  the  balance  of  the  week  to 
Monday,  has  cut  this  week  up  badly,  and  that  has 
its  effect  upon  prices  and  demand.  So  the  market  is 
reported  as  quiet,  though  there  is  a  strong  undercur¬ 
rent  of  demand  for  almost  everything  in  canned  foods. 
To  test  this,  note  how  quickly  any  slight  reduction  in 
price  brings  a  quick  buyer.  They  recognize  bargains 
now  more  quickly  than  they  did. 

The  string  bean  pack  is  on,  but  the  results  do  not 
warrant  the  canners  taking  any  chances  until  their  fu¬ 
tures  are  covered.  As  a  consequence  the  market  is  firm, 
and  likely  to  remain  so. 

Corn  is  showing  more  interest  and  more  strength,  the 
market  actually  advancing  in  this  quiet  week.  The  buy¬ 
ers  are  waking  up  on  the  corn  situation,  and  the  can¬ 
ners  seem  to  have  come  to  their  senses  in  this,  and  are 
now  firm  in  their  opinions  as  to  value. 

The  fruit  situation  on  the  Coast,  where  the  growers 
have  run  away  with  the  market,  continues  to  interest 
the  market.  These  growers  have  won  a  victory  for  the 
day,  because  the  canners,  as  might  easily  be  supposed, 
refused  to  act  any  way  in  unison,  but  it  will  not  ulti¬ 
mately  prove  a  victory  for  them.  They  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  apply  the  squeeze,  and  they  have  taken  full 
advantage  of  their  opportunity.  They  demanded,  and 
are  now  receiving,  $80  per  ton  for  peaches  which  they 
sold  last  year  at  $20.  If  the  game  is  to  be  played  ac¬ 
cording  to  that  rule,  then  the  canners  should  pay  them 
$5  per  ton  next  year,  but  they  are  letting  next  year 
take  care  of  itself.  In  ariy  event,  canned  peaches  must 
rule  high  in  price  this  season. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  '"Observer" 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 


Buyers  Changing  Opinions — Overproduction  Regarded 
Now  as  Very  Unlikely — Many  Items  Steadily  Advanc¬ 
ing — Pie  Merger  Rumor — Market  on  Peas  Better — 
Corn  Improving — Cherry  Crop  Short. 

Chicago,  July  3,  1929. 

HEERiNG  Many  buyers  here  have  begun  to  cheer 
up  and  at  least  partly  agree  to  the  predictions 
which  have  been  made  that  1929  will  not  be  a  year 
of  over-production  on  canned  foods. 

Several  rumors  have  proved  themselves  based  on  fact 
which  have  all  contributed  to  substantiate  the  bullish 
predictions  which  have  been  repeatedly  made  by  best 
posted  authorities. 


We  find  corn  generally  pegged  up  5c  per  dozen  on 
price,  we  find  peas  getting  under  headway  with  the  like¬ 
lihood  of  5c  to  10c  per  dozen  advance  by  the  middle  of 
the  month.  We  also  find  a  large  part  of  the  tomato  can¬ 
ners  withdrawn  from  the  market  and  those  few  who 
will  still  take  business  quite  firm  in  their  price  ideas. 

The  only  news  we  can  get  from  California  is  at  the 
best  rounded  out  with  statistics  of  bad  shortages  on 
peaches. 

Shrimp  is  out  of  supply  with  buyers  grabbing  every¬ 
thing  which  is  offered  before  it  can  be  quoted  out  to  the 
general  trade. 

Buyers  here  are  all  waking  to  the  fact  that  canned 
foods  need  attention  or  they  will  get  left  without  stocks, 
this  serious  attitude  on  canned  foods  in  spite  of  this 
being  inventory  week  with  expectations  of  slack  inter¬ 
est,  may  be  the  starting  of  a  general  scramble  for  can¬ 
ned  foods. 

It  is  only  sense  to  believe  that  if  everybody  unani¬ 
mously  lays  off  in  support  of  future  packs  that  produc¬ 
tion  will  be  discouraged.  Then  when  everybody  starts 
to  buy  at  once  they  simply  put  up  the  market  on  them¬ 
selves  and  furthermore  the  buyer  who  delays  will  get 
left  entirely. 

Pie  Companies  Planning  to  Merge  —  Several  of  the 
largest  operators  here  are  planning  a  consolidation,  and 
we  understand  announcements  will  be  getting  in  finan¬ 
cial  columns  within  the  next  week.  Meanwhile  several 
well  known  individuals  in  that  line  are  wondering  just 
how  they  will  fit  into  the  new  merger.  The  old  saying 
is  true,  however,  that  a  man  who  knows  his  business 
will  fit  into  the  picture  somehow  even  though  conditions 
may  considerably  change. 

Tomatoes — ^Very  few  offerings,  nothing  much  that  can 
be  said  of  spot  market. 

Futures  have  enjoyed  another  good  revival  of  interest 
this  week  as  a  larger  part  of  the  trade  have  come  to  a 
full  appreciation  that  there  can  be  no  long  packing  sea¬ 
son.  Prices  unchanged  but  anxious  sellers  becoming 
harder  to  find.  It  would  not  require  a  great  stretch  of 
imagination  to  see  a  sustained  advance  set  in  on 
tomatoes. 

Tomato  Puree  packers  who  have  any  reputation  for 
quality  most  all  seem  to  be  off  the  market,  a  very  inde¬ 
pendent  attitude  for  the  first  week  in  July. 

Similarly  catsup  producers  report  themselves  com¬ 
fortably  lined  up  as  to  futures. 

Peas — New  crop  in  plentiful  supply  from  all  adjacent 
states;  quality  in  general  seems  to  be  fully  up  to  the 
average  of  past  seasons;  perhaps  better  because  of  im¬ 
proved  technique  in  machinery  and  methods  of  handling. 

Standard  4  Alaskas  available  at  95  f,  o.  b.  factory; 
Standard  5  Sweets  also  at  same  price  although  not  quite 
in  plentiful  supply  as  yet. 

It  is  not  anticipated  that  there  will  be  any  excessive 
over-production  on  peas,  although  no  doubt  some  oper¬ 
ators  will  have  to  arrange  for  financing  of  a  fair  part  of 
their  pack  until  the  trade  is  ready  to  absorb  it. 

Corn — Market  continues  to  improve,  some  sales  at 
better  prices  have  been  registered  this  week.  Reports 
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as  to  the  1929  acreage  seem  to  indicate  that  it  is  only 
reasonably  sufficient  to  cover  normal  requirements. 

Some  of  the  biggest  corn  canners  in  the  middle  West 
re])ort  themselves  sold  up  to  the  limit  of  their  utmost 
capacity. 

Michigan  Fruits — The  shortage  in  cherry  crop  has 
caused  canners  to  mark  time  as  to  much  more  bookings 
until  they  see  what  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  making 
creditable  deliveries  against  sales  already  made. 

h'urthermore,  farmers  associations  have  put  up  prices 
1)11  all  uncontracted  orchards  to  a  point  where  canners 
must  necessarily  say  “no  interest.” 

'I'he  same  difficulty  confronts  prospective  black  rasp¬ 
berry  buyers;  the  farmers’  price  ideas  have  been  put  so 
high  as  to  make  canning  hardly  profitable. 

'I'he  easy  access  of  truck  deliveries  from  farmer  to  big 
city  produce  market  has  put  Michigan  farmers  into  an 
iiuiejiendent  attitude  as  they  continue  to  have  this  un- 
l.mited  outlet  for  their  fruit  crop. 


THE  OZARK  MARKET 

By  OZARKO 

Special  Correspondent  ''The  Canning  Trade." 


Last  Tomato  Plant  Setting  Done — Late — Some  May 
Start  Canning  Early  in  August — Very  Few  Futures 
Confirmed  this  Week — Bean  Acreage  Probably  Little 
Larger  than  Last  Year — Buyers  Trying  to  Hammer 
the  Market. 

Springfield,  Mo.,  July  3,  1929. 

EATHER  —  The  weather  conditions  in  the 
Ozarks  during  the  past  week  have  been  fairly 
favorable  for  all  kinds  of  farm  products 
which  must  have  cultivation  at  this  period  in  the  sea¬ 
son.  Although  there  was  some  rainfall  in  the  district 
during  the  past  week,  at  the  same  time  there  were  a 
number  of  days  of  sunshine  and  moderately  high  tem¬ 
perature. 

Tomato  Plant  Setting— Scattered  here  and  there  at 
different  parts  of  the  district  there  were  some  growers 
who  finished  setting  tomato  plants  in  the  fields  during 
I  he  first  half  of  last  week.  The  setting  of  tomato  plants 
this  late  in  the  season  is  quite  unusual  and  on  such  late 
.setting  the  yield  of  ripe  fruit  in  time  for  packing  into 
the  cans  is  very  uncertain,  indeed. 

Tomato  Acreage — We  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
probably  about  95  per  cent  of  the  contracted  tomato 
acreage  has  been  set  in  the  fields.  Only  a  small  part  of 
this  acreage,  however,  w'as  set  a  week  to  ten  days  later 
than  usual,  and  the  remainder  of  the  acreage  from  15 
to  25  days  later  than  is  generally  the  case.  From  this 
on  it  is  simply  a  weather  proposition  so  far  as  the  ton¬ 
nage  yield  of  tomatoes  per  acre  is  concerned,  and  yet 
it  is  always  possible  for  some  unexpected  hazard  to 
ari.se  in  the  way  of  plant  diseases,  and  damage  from 
insects. 

Tomato  Canning  Season — In  making  a  survey  we  find 
canners  here  and  there  in  different  parts  of  the  district 
who  express  their  opinions  that  they  will  likely  be 
packing  some  tomatoes  in  a  very  limited  way  the  first 
week  in  August.  These  canners  tell  us  that  their  runs 
on  the  early  part  of  the  pack  will  be  very  light — may¬ 
be  only  one  or  two  hours  at  a  time,  and  for  the  first 
Iwo  weeks  or  more  only  two  or  three  light  runs  each 
week.  This  is  about  as  far  as  these  canners  can  see 
ahead  now.  Should  it  happen  that  we  would  have  two 
or  three  weeks’  period  of  excessive  hot,  dry  weather, 
this  would  likely  make  a  material  change  in  the  situa¬ 


tion,  and  same  would  be  detrimental  to  the  tomato 
growers  and  canners. 

Sales  Future  Tomatoes — There  have  been  very  few 
cars  of  future  tomatoes  confirmed  by  the  canners  in 
the  Ozarks  during  the  past  week.  There  seems  to  be 
no  special  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  average  can- 
ner  to  take  on  any  further  business  for  some  time. 

Offerings  Future  Tomatoes — Offerings  of  future  to¬ 
matoes  at  the  present  time  are  very  limited,  indeed. 
Just  here  and  there  a  canner  may  be  found  that  might 
consider  confirming  one  or  two  cars  for  shipment  as 
soon  as  packed,  provided  buyers  can  be  found  who  will 
pay  prices  satisfactory  to  the  canner.  It  is  a  difficult 
matter  to  quote  firm  market  prices.  We  can  only  quote 
what  we  consider  the  range  of  prices  at  which  a  few 
cars  of  future  tomatoes  might  be  bought  in  the  Ozarks, 
and  yet  it  is  doubtful  if  orders  could  be  confirmed  at 
the  inside  prices:  Is  standard  10  oz.,  52V2C  to  55c; 
303  cans,  75c  to  77i/2c;  No.  2  standards,  80c,  8254c., 
85c;  No.  21/2  standards,  $1.10,  $1.12i/2»  $1.15;  No.  3 
standards,  $1.25,  $1.30;  No.  10  standards  (if  obtain¬ 
able),  $4.00  to  $4.25,  f.  o.  b.  factory  points. 

Brokers  are  reporting  frequent  inquiries  for  prices 
on  future  tomatoes,  mixed  carlot  shipment  of  two  or 
more  sizes,  and  sometimes  as  many  as  five  sizes.  These 
brokers  advise  that  in  most  instances  they  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  pass  up  the  opportunity  of  making  sales  on 
these  inquiries  on  ascount  of  the  inability  to  find  can¬ 
ners  who  will  pack  several  sizes,  and  who  are  in  any 
position  whatever  to  take  on  any  more  business  for  fu¬ 
ture  delivery. 

Bean  Acreage — ^We  have  not  found  it  possible  to 
round  up  any  reliable  information  as  to  the  total  bean 
acreage  in  the  Ozarks  for  this  season’s  pack  of  canned 
beans.  While  we  rather  believe  that  this  total  bean 
acreage  will  be  somewhat  larger  than  last  year,  the 
seeding  of  these  fields  were  distributed  over  several 
weeks,  and  there  is  great  uncertainty  as  to  what  the 
tonnage  yield  of  beans  per  acre  will  likely  be.  The 
yield  of  a  bean  crop  is  very  largely  a  weather  proposi¬ 
tion.  It  is  very  evident,  however,  that  the  spring  pack 
of  green  beans  in  the  Ozarks  will  not  have  been  com¬ 
pleted  at  the  time  the  tomato  canning  season  starts  up, 
about  the  first  week  in  August.  We  find  some  bean 
canners  have  sold  all  the  beans  that  they  will  be  able  to 
pack  from  their  spring  acreage.  There  are,  however, 
just  a  few  canners  who  might  be  willing  to  take  on 
orders  for  one  or  two  cars  of  future  green  beans  for 
shipment  when  packed. 

(ireen  Bean  Prices — There  seems  to  be  no  material 
change  in  the  range  of  prices  on  future  cut  stringless 
green  beans.  We  repeat  nominal  prices,  as  follows: 
No.  1  standard  10  oz.,  70c  to  75c;  No.  303  cans,  16  oz., 
90c  to  95c;  No.  2  standards,  95c  to  $1.00;  No.  21/2 
standards,  $1.35;  No.  10  standards,  $4.75  to  $5.00, 
f.  o.  b.  factory  points. 

As  a  general  thing,  most  bean  canners  who  are  in 
any  position  to  take  on  orders  for  one  or  more  cars  of 
green  beans,  are  holding  firm  at  the  higher  prices 
named  above. 

Blackberries — Just  now  there  are  indications  that  we 
v/ill  have  a  fairly  good  crop  of  blackberries.  However, 
a  week  or  two  of  excessive  hot,  dry  weather  would 
have  a  bad  effect  on  the  yield  for  the  season.  A  few 
canners  throughout  the  Ozarks  contemplate  packing 
some  blackberries,  but  this  will  be  mostly  from  the 
wild  varieties,  which  grow  to  fine  quality  here  in  the 
Ozarks,  and  the  pack  will  be  almost  exclusively  in  No. 
2  cans.  There  are,  perhaps,  two  or  three  canners  in 
Northwest  Arkansas  who  will  pack  some  blackberries 
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from  the  cultivated  varieties,  and  in  No.  2  and  No.  10 
cans.  These  last-mentioned  canners  are  holding  No.  2 
blackberries  at  $1.25 ;  No.  10s  at  $6.00,  f.  o.  b.  factory 
points.  The  No.  2  blackberries  packed  from  the  wild 
varieties  can  probably  be  bought  at  $1.15  to  $1.20,  fac¬ 
tory  points. 

Hammering  Market  Prices  -Reports  reach  us  that 
there  are  a  goodly  number  of  jobbing  grocers  and  sev¬ 
eral  chain  store  concerns  that  continue  their  efforts  to 
“hammer”  down  the  market  prices  on  tomatoes  and 
other  canned  products  packed  in  the  Ozarks.  If  we  can 
judge  by  the  reports  that  come  to  us,  this  class  of  buy¬ 
ers  are  not  making  much  headway,  and  if  they  are  de¬ 
laying  their  purchases,  they  stand  a  mighty  good  show 
of  paying  for  the  canned  foods  they  buy  in  this  district 
an  advance  over  the  opening  prices.  From  our  own 
investigation,  we  find  a  very  strong  undertone  in  mar¬ 
ket  prices  on  all  canned  foods  which  will  be  packed  in 
our  district. 


NORTHWESTERN  MARKET 

By  Northwestern” 

Special  Correspondent  ”7he  Canning  Trade.” 

Smaller  Apple  Crop — Plenty  of  Blackberries — Cherry 

Crop  Below  Early  Estimates — Smaller  Pack  of 

Gooseberries — Pear  Prices  Very  High. 

Portland,  Ore.,  June  28,  1929. 

HE  following  is  a  summary  of  the  situation  in  the 
Northwest  as  it  appears  at  this  writing: 

Apples — It  is  now  apparent  that  the  Northwest 
will  produce  a  lesser  quantity  of  apples  than  last  year, 
and  it  is  presumed  that  in  view  of  the  shortage  of 
other  fruits  prices  will  be  higher.  Reputable  canners 
are  still  maintaining  a  $4  price  on  No.  10  solid  pack. 
There  was  some  carryover  on  this  item  from  1928  pack, 
but  a  recent  survey  indicates  that  stock  is  now  cleaning 
up. 

Blackberries — The  crop  situation  up  here  is  about 
normal,  except  in  the  Puyallup  Valley,  in  Washington, 
where  a  shortage  is  reported.  There  will  be  plenty  of 
blackberries,  however,  from  present  indications,  to  fill 
normal  requirements. 

Royal  Anne  Cherries — The  crop  in  the  Northwest 
will  now  develop  much  less  than  original  estimates. 
The  crop  in  the  Willamette  Valley  and  in  the  State  of 
Washin^on  west  of  the  Cascade  Mountains  has  been 
very  seriously  damaged,  and  it  is  reported  that  canners 
who  depend  upon  that  source  for  their  raw  fruit  will  be 
compelled  to  make  serious  pro  rata  delivery.  The  crop 
east  of  the  Cascade  Mountains,  in  Oregon  and  Wash¬ 
ington,  is  almost  normal,  but  comparatively  few  can¬ 
ners  have  access  to  that  crop,  and  the  bulk  of  it  was 
purchased  early  by  those  canners  who  do  have  access 
to  it,  and  also  the  fresh  fruit  buyers  at  approximately 
10c  per  pound. 

Bing  Cherries — The  same  situation  applies  on  Bing 
cherries  as  Royal  Anne  cherries. 

Gooseberries — Packing  is  just  completed  on  this 
item  at  the  present  time,  and  carriers  put  up  much  less 
tonnage  than  last  year.  Several  canners  report  rather 
heavy  damage  in  their  territory,  and  it  is  expected  they 
will  pro-rate  on  their  orders. 

Loganberries — It  is  expected  there  will  be  plenty  of 
these,  and  the  crop  now  maturing  in  Oregon  will  be 
ready  for  packing  shortly  after  the  4th  of  July.  The 


crop  will  not  be  equal  to  1928,  however.  The  export 
market,  that  is,  England,  has  revived,  and  Northwest 
canners  report  a  fair  volume  on  futures  during  the  past 
few  weeks. 

Pears — This  is  a  sad  story.  Growers,  because  of  the 
California  freeze,  were  inclined  to  raise  their  prices 
quite  some  time  ago.  Canners  and  fresh  fruit  buyers 
in  the  Northwest  felt  that  in  view  of  the  size  of  the 
Northwest  crop  growers  would  not  be  able  to  maintain 
their  ideas  of  price.  They  have  not  only  succeeded  in 
doing  that,  however,  but  have  materially  advanced 
their  ideas.  At  the  time  of  the  California  freeze  the 
market  for  fresh  pears  stood  at  about  $40  to  $45  per 
ton.  Immediately  after  the  freeze  growers  advanced 
their  ideas  of  price  to  $60  or  thereabouts,  and  there  has 
been  a  steady  advance  until  the  market  now  stands  at 
about  $85  to  $90  per  ton,  and  very  few  left  for  sale. 

Italian  Prunes — From  present  indications  the  States 
of  Oregon  and  Washington  will  produce  a  normal  crop 
of  this  item,  and  considering  the  shortage  of  peaches 
and  apricots  there  should  be  a  heavy  demand  for  this 
very  fine  fruit  this  season.  This  is  one  of  the  cheapest 
and  best  items  packed  in  the  Northwest. 

Red  Raspberries — Earlier  in  the  year  it  was  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  crop  would  be  about  75  per  cent  of  nor¬ 
mal,  but  rains  of  a  few  weeks  ago  were  beneficial,  and 
growers  now  estimate  approximately  85  per  cent  of  a 
crop. 

Black  Raspberries — Heavy  rains  during  the  blossom¬ 
ing  period  hindered  pollenization,  with  the  result  that 
the  fruit  now  maturing  shows  evidence  of  severe  dam¬ 
age,  and  it  is  fairly  well  established  that  the  crop  will 
be  approximately  60  per  cent,  instead  of  the  exceed¬ 
ingly  bountiful  crop  which  had  been  predicted  at  blos¬ 
som  time. 

Ettersberg  Strawberries — This  crop,  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  blossoms  about  two  weeks  later  than  Marshall 
strawberries,  was  not  severely  damaged  by  rain,  and  a 
normal  crop  is  now  being  harvested. 

Marshall  Strawberries — Continuous  rain  and  cold 
weather  during  the  late  maturing  and  early  harvesting 
period  caused  a  lot  of  fruit  not  to  develop,  and  cold 
packers  of  barrels  and  canners  now  face  a  shortage, 
and  it  is  generally  predicted  in  Oregon  and  Washington 
that  the  crop  will  be  about  30  per  cent  short.  It  is  re¬ 
ported  that  a  number  of  cold-pack  operators  will  be 
obliged  to  pro-rate  on  their  orders.  The  market  has 
advanced  on  this  item  approximately  one  cent  per 
pound  within  the  past  few  days. 


THE  GULF  STATES  MARKET 

Bt)  BAYOU 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 


Outlook  for  Fall  Shrimp  Catch  Now  Seems  Good. 
Freshets  Sometimes  Help — Market  Needs  ’Em — Can¬ 
ned  Oysters  Out  of  the  Picture — Good  Pack  of  Fine 
Quality  Stringless  Beans. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  July  3,  1929. 

SHRIMP — It  is  the  general  impression  of  the  local 
fishermen  that  there  will  be  a  good  many  shrimp  in 
Mobile  Bay  this  fall,  and  while  this  under  ordinary 
conditions  may  be  termed  the  characteristic  optimistic 
viewpoint  of  the  trade,  yet  the  heavy  freshet  that  we 
had  this  spring  has  made  Mobile  Bay  an  ideal  feeding 
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place  for  shrimp  by  bringing  down  from  the  rivers  into 
the  bay  a  sediment  that  lures  these  so  sought-after 
crustaceans,  therefore  the  prediction  of  the  fishermen 
in  this  case  does  not  altogether  lack  of  material  for 
argument. 

Some  years  ago  a  freshet  had  a  stimulating  effect  on 
the  supply  of  shrimp  in  Mobile  Bay,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  a  bumper  supply  of  shrimp  this  spring  will  be  the 
silver  lining  of  the  heavy  freshet  that  destroyed  the 
oysters  in  Mobile  Bay. 

The  demand  for  raw,  headless  shrimp  is  very  good  in 
this  section,  but  no  shrimp  to  be  had,  which  is  also  the 
case  with  the  canned  shrimp.  Shrimp  have  been  strik¬ 
ing  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  they  are  evidently 
working  into  the  Gulf  and  will  soon  hit  here. 

The  closed  season  for  the  canning  of  shrimp  expires 
the  last  of  this  month,  and  it  is  hoped  that  by  that  time 
there  will  be  plenty  good-sized  shrimp  for  the  canning 
factories  in  Mobile  Bay.  And  they  sure  need  it,  because 
they  have  been  hard  hit  the  past  four  years  by  the  lack 
of  raw  material. 

Oysters — The  oysters  planted  in  Mobile  Bay  by  the 
Conservation  Department  of  Alabama  appear  to  be 
doing  well,  which  is  encouraging  news,  as  it  will  re¬ 
plenish  the  reefs.  However,  the  oyster  pack  has  never 
meant  less  to  the  local  sea  food  canners  than  it  does  to¬ 
day,  because  they  have  no  left-over  stock  of  oysters, 
and  even  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  there  are 
no  hopes  of  their  being  able  to  can  oysters  this  coming 
season.  The  heavy  freshet  this  spring  so  badly  dam¬ 
aged  the  reefs  or  bars  in  Mobile  Bay  that  it  will  be  fully 
two  years  before  there  will  be  any  oysters  available  to 
can  in  Alabama.  Under  the  circumstances,  the  oyster 
pack  in  Alabama  is  out  of  the  picture,  and  it  is  of  very 
little  concern  to  the  packers  locally. 

Stringless  Beans — The  spring  stringless  bean  pack  is 
over  with  in  this  section,  and  it  was  all  you  could  ask 
of  any  pack.  The  crop  yield  was  exceptionally  good; 
the  quality  of  the  raw  material  strictly  first-class; 
weather  conditions  ideal  and  the  market  was  in  fine 
shape.  The  combination  is  hard  to  beat,  and  while  you 
may  find  some  individuals  that  will  kick,  yet  they’re  the 
exception,  and  not  the  rule,  this  season.  You  know,  too, 
that  some  some  packers,  like  other  human  beings,  can’t 
be  satisfied.  But  all  in  all,  the  spring  snap  bean  pack 
in  this  section  was  a  decided  success.  The  demand  for 
beans  seems  to  be  holding  up  well  and  the  bean  pack  of 
this  section  does  not  appear  to  have  reduced  the  de¬ 
mand  to  any  noticeable  extent,  and  the  market  is  strong 
at  $1.10  for  No.  2  cans,  $1.40  for  No.  2  Vo  cans,  and 
$5.50  for  No.  10,  all  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Try  the  new  TOWNSEND  at  our  risk! 

Remember:  we  not  only  claim, 
but  GUARANTEIE  that  the 
TOWNSEND  is  the  most  effi¬ 
cient  String  Bean  Cutter. 

Immediate  Shipment  is  offered, 
subject  to  existing  conditions.  We 
suggest  that  you  wire  your  order, 
to  avoid  delay. 

Burton,  Cook  &  Co. 

Rome,  N.  Y. 

(Saee^ttort  tm  Z.  P.  Townnnd.  thm  original  patantmm) 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  ‘‘Berkeley,’* 

Speeiml  Correspondent  “The  Canning  Trade.** 


Limited  Business  in  Spot  Fruits^Higher  Prices  Must 
Prevail  on  All  Fruits — Growers  Forcing  High  Prices. 
Canners  Compromise  With  Growers  by  Paying  Grow¬ 
ers’  Prices — The  Peach  Situation — Apricot  Canning 
Ending — More  Pineapple  Orders  Than  Goods. 

San  Francisco,  July  3,  1929. 

MARKET— A  very  limited  business  is  being  done  in 
spot  fruits,  many  canners  having  withdrawn  of¬ 
ferings  for  the  time  being,  owing  to  the  rather 
chaotic  conditions  that  have  been  prevailing  of  late. 
Following  the  April  freeze  canners  brought  out  new 
price  lists,  showing  advances  in  many  lines,  but  it  now 
seems  that  these  advances  were  too  small.  Growers 
are  demanding  higher  prices  for  canning  stocks  than 
were  expected,  and  canners  are  paying  more  than  they 
had  any  intention  of  paying  a  month  ago.  Higher  prices 
will  prevail  this  year  right  through  the  range  of  Pacific 
Coast  canned  products,  but  despite  this  a  great  business 
is  being  done  on  futures,  with  some  lines  practically 
sold  up  before  packing  is  well  under  way.  Most  of  the 
pack  of  spinach  was  sold  before  it  was  in  cans,  a  similar 
showing  is  being  made  with  asparagus,  tomatoes  are 
well  sold  up  in  advance,  practically  the  entire  pack  of 
Hawaiian  pineapple  has  been  sold  at  opening  prices,  and 
California  fruits  are  being  booked  in  quantities,  with 
buyers  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  prices  will  be  high. 
In  recent  years  spring  inventory  has  been  the  bugbear 
of  canners,  but  this  year  everything  that  has  been  car¬ 
ried  over  means  a  handsome  profit. 

Peaches — The  peach  war  in  California  has  come  to  a 
sudden  end,  without  the  long-drawn-out  skirmishes 
that  marked  the  situation  the  last  two  years.  The  or¬ 
ganized  growers  demanded  $80  a  ton  for  No.  1  canning 
cling  peaches;  the  canners  declared  the  price  far  too 
high  in  the  best  interests  of  the  industry,  but  ended  by 
paying  the  price.  The  executive  committee  of  the  Can¬ 
ners  League  of  California  recently  met  to  act  upon  the 
price  set  by  the  growers,  but  could  not  agree  upon  any 
counter  proposition,  and  members  w'ere  left  free  to  do 
their  bargaining  individually.  Within  a  short  time  an 
announcement  came  from  the  California  Canning  Peach 
Growers  Association  to  the  effect  that  its  members  had 
disposed  of  the  entire  yield  at  $80  a  ton  for  No.  1  and 
$50  a  ton  for  No.  2  fruit.  Members  of  the  growers’  as¬ 
sociation  assert  that  the  estimate  of  156,000  tons  is  far 
too  high,  and  that  the  crop  will  not  run  over  100,000 
tons. 

The  price  set  by  growers  for  the  crop  does  not  mean 
that  all  the  fruit  packed  will  cost  canners  $80  a  ton  for 
No.  1  fruit.  A  considerable  amount  of  fruit  will  be  de¬ 
livered  them  on  term  contracts,  and  some  is  grown  on 
properties  owned  by  them.  Those  having  fruit  deliv¬ 
ered  on  contracts  or  having  supplies  of  their  own  ate 
in  an  especially  favorable  position,  as  are  also  those 
with  holdover  stocks.  Some  of  the  large  packers  en¬ 
tered  the  open  market  immediately  following  the  freeze 
and  secured  added  stocks  of  canned  fruits  at  compara¬ 
tively  low  prices,  which  will  also  assist  in  scaling  down 
their  average  cost  price. 

Some  of  the  leaders  among  the  growers  are  not  very 
enthusiastic  over  the  “victory”  in  the  short-lived  price 
war.  F.  E.  Laney,  general  manager  of  the  Sutter  Co- 
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operative  Growers,  said :  “Our  association  is  glad  to  see 
the  $80  price,  but  we  hope  nobody  gets  hurt.  At  $80  a 
ton  for  cling  peaches  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  canner 
to  get  $2.60  per  dozen  for  choice.  When  the  retailer 
comes  to  selling  direct  to  the  housewife  his  price  may 
be  40  cents  a  can,  and  that  won’t  move  the  stuff.  That 
is  why  I  say  there  may  be  a  bad  result  to  this  big  boost 
in  prices.” 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  growers,  especially 
in  districts  where  there  will  be  a  fair  crop,  who  contend 
that  the  $80  price  is  too  low,  and  that  it  would  have 
been  just  as  easy  to  have  moved  the  output  at  $100  a 
ton. 

Growers  and  canners  alike  are  now  speculating  on 
what  opening  peach  prices  will  be.  The  carryover  from 
last  year  is  estimated  by  officials  of  the  Canners  League 
of  California  at  2,492,000  cases.  These  officials  also  es¬ 
timate  the  crop  this  year  at  150,000  tons,  or  about  50 
per  cent  more  than  do  the  growers.  With  a  crop  of 
150,000  tons  the  pack  would  be  approximately  6,750,000 
cases,  and  with  the  carryover  would  mean  about  9,250,- 
000  cases  to  meet  the  market  demands.  During  the 
past  five  years  consumption  has  averaged  10,783,000 
cases.  This  demand  has  been  built  up  with  peaches 
selling  at  16  to  20  cents  a  can  retail.  The  last  purchases 
of  the  writer  were  of  Del  Monte  Melba  halves  at  six 
cans  for  a  dollar.  With  growers  demanding  and  getting 
an  increase  of  400  per  cent  in  price  for  canning  stock, 
a  price  of  at  least  30  cents  a  can  seems  in  the  offing, 
with  some  brands  going  to  40  or  even  50  cents.  Just 
what  effect  this  will  have  on  the  demand  remains  to  be 
seen,  but  it  will  doubtless  be  marked. 

While  canners  look  upon  the  prices  named  by  the  Cal¬ 
ifornia  Pear  Growers  Association  as  being  high,  it  is 
appreciated  that  they  might  have  been  even  higher, 
and  much  business  is  being  booked  at  the  rates  named. 
High  prices  are  also  being  paid  for  the  Oregon  crop,  $75 
a  ton,  and  even  more,  being  paid  for  canning  stocks 
there.  The  output  in  California  is  estimated  at  145,000 
tons,  as  compared  with  200,000  tons  last  year. 

Apricots— The  canning  of  apricots  will  soon  come  to 
an  end  in  the  lower  San  Joaquin  Valley,  and  will  start 
at  an  early  date  in  the  territory  further  north.  From 
$40  to  $55  a  ton  has  been  paid  for  fruit  in  Tulare  and 
Kings  counties,  but  prices  in  other  districts  have  not 
been  definitely  settled  upon.  In  the  Santa  Clara  Valley, 
where  the  large  and  choice  fruit  is  grown,  growers  are 
asking  $85  a  ton  and  better  for  fruit  running  14  or  less 
to  the  pound. 

Pineapples — Pineapple  canners  have  been  literally 
swamped  with  business  and  orders  have  come  in  for 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  cases  which  cannot  be  ac¬ 
cepted.  There  have  been  almost  no  cancellations  in  or¬ 
ders  placed  subject  to  approval  of  opening  prices,  and 
only  a  few  reductions  in  orders,  with  these  greatly  out¬ 
weighed  by  orders  for  increased  quantities.  Almost 
every  firm  could  have  added  business  if  in  a  position  to 
handle  it. 

The  opening  prices  on  Hawaiian  pineapple,  put  out  by 
the  California  Packing  Corporation,  are  materially 
higher  than  those  of  some  other  concerns,  but  a  market 
is  in  sight  for  the  entire  output,  estimated  at  2,000,000 
cases.  The  Del  Monte  brand  fancy  grade,  sliced,  in 
syrup,  is  quoted  as  follows:  No.  1  flat,  $1.30;  No.  IVi 
squat,  $1.60;  No.  2  tall,  $2.25;  No.  21/2,  $2.60;  and  No. 
10,  $9.25,  with  other  grades  and  sizes  in  keeping. 


MEETING  OF  THE  NATIONAL  KRAUT  PACKERS 
ASSOCIATION 

Hotel  Bancroft,  Saginaw,  Mich,  June  19,  1929 


HE  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Kraut  Pack¬ 
ers  Association  was  held  at  Saginaw,  Michigan, 
June  19th,  1929.  President  B.  E.  Babcock  pre¬ 
sided. 

President  B.  E.  Babcock  appointed  the  Nominating 
Committee,  composed  of  W.  H.  Knox,  Wilson  Packing 
Company,  Jackson,  Mich.;  Albert  Forman,  L.  C.  For¬ 
man  &  Sons,  Pittsford,  N.  Y.,  and  W.  W.  Wilder,  Clyde 
Kraut  Co.,  Clyde,  Ohio. 

The  treasurer’s  annual  financial  report  was  read  and 
ordered  placed  on  file. 

It  was  reported  that  the  Department  of  Commerce 
by  consent  of  the  industry,  would  gather  statistics. 
The  question  as  to  whether  it  is  desired  to  have  the 
Kraut  statistics  gathered  from  the  wholesale  grocers 
and  chain  stores  was  raised.  It  was  resolved  that  the 
secretary  work  with  the  Department  of  Commerce  on 
this  matter.  * 

A  report  from  Traffic  Counsel,  L.  E.  Whitney,  was 
submitted  showing  the  services  rendered,  and  all  were 
urged  to  send  in  their  freight  bills  and  to  work  more 
closely  with  him  on  traffic  matters. 

The  committee  on  differential  prices  on  canned  kraut 
have  tendered  tentative  reports  at  the  past  meetings. 
At  their  conference  previous  to  the  meeting  they 
drafted  final  differentials,  which  were  unanimously 
adopted.  Differential  price  cards  will  be  printed  and 
distributed  to  the  members.  The  figures  are  as  fol¬ 
lows: 


Differential*  Canned  Sauerkrant  Prices  National  Kraut 
Packers  Association. 


No.  3 

No.  2% 

No.  2 

No.  95 

No.  10 

Can 

Can 

Can 

Can 

Can 

.85 

.77% 

.67% 

.62% 

2.5.5 

.8714 

.80 

.70 

.65 

2.60 

.90 

.82% 

.72% 

.67% 

2.70 

.92% 

.85 

.72  V2 

.67% 

2.75 

.95 

.87% 

.75 

.70 

2.85 

.97% 

.90 

.75 

.70 

2.90 

1.00 

.92% 

.771/2 

.72% 

3.00 

1.02% 

.95 

.30 

.75 

3.10 

1.05 

.97% 

.82% 

.77% 

3.15 

1.07% 

1.00 

.82% 

.77% 

3.20 

1.10 

1.02% 

.82% 

.77% 

3.25 

1.12% 

1.05 

.85 

.80 

3.35 

1.15 

1.05 

.85 

.80 

3.45 

1.17% 

1.07% 

.8714 

.82% 

3.50 

1.20 

1.10 

.87% 

.82% 

3.60 

1.22% 

1.12% 

.90 

.85 

3.65 

1.25 

1.15 

.90 

.85 

3.75 

1.27% 

1.17% 

.92% 

.87% 

3.80 

1.30 

1.20 

.92% 

.87% 

3.90 

1.32% 

1.22% 

.95 

.90 

4.00 

1.35 

1.25 

.95 

.90 

4.10 

1.40 

1.27% 

.97% 

.92% 

4.25 

1.45 

1.30 

1.00 

.95 

4.35 

1.50 

1.35 

1.05 

1.00 

4.50 

*Adopted  June  19th,  1929. 

For  some  time  the  Government  has  been  working  on 
grades  for  canned  foods  and  they  desire  to  co-operate 
more  closely  with  the  association,  with  -the  hope  of  set¬ 
ting  up  tentative  grades  for  canned  kraut.  Paul  M. 
Williams,  senior  marketing  specialist  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  met  with  the  Grade  Committee 
the  day  previous  to  the  general  meeting.  A  tentative 
score  sheet  was  arranged  and  samples  of  kraut  were 
cut  and  scored.  The  score  sheet  is  here  shown: 
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U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE, 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  Administration  U.  S.  Warehouse  Act. 

SCORE  SHEET  FOR  CANNED  SAUERKRAUT. 


Lot  No.  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1 

Can  Mark  |  |  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1 

Can  Size  I  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  I  I 

Vacuum  |  |  |  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  I  I 

Cannery  |  |  |  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1 

FACTOR  1 

Max. 
Score  1 

Points 

Allowance 

1  1 

1  ! 

1.  COLOR 

15 

13-15 

11-12 

1 

I 

2.  CUT 

15 

13-15 

11-12 

1  1 

1  1 

3.  ABSENCE 

OF  DEFECTS 

10 

9-10 

7-8 

1  1 

1 

1 

4.  CRISPNESS 

15 

13-15 

11-12 

1  1*1  1  1 

1  1  1  1  1 

1 

1 

5.  FLAVOR 

45 

40-45 

35-39 

1 

1 

1  1 

1  1 

1  1  1 
1  1  1 

Total  Score 

100 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

First  Quality  85  to  100. 

Graded  by.... 

Second  Quality  70  to  85. 


Date. 


Considerable  discussion  was  had  as  to  how  many 
grades  should  be  defined.  It  was  the  censensus  of  the 
meeting  that  the  association  continue  the  two  grades 
as  formerly  adopted — First  and  Second  quality.  It  was 
remarkable  the  uniformity  of  the  quality  of  the  sam¬ 
ples  cut,  one  commercially  packed  only,  grading  below 
first  quality. 

After  the  scoring,  Specialist  Williams  outlined  in  his 
address  the  purpose  of  grading  of  canned  foods  and 
gave  enlightenment  to  the  members  which  was  new 
and  interesting  to  the  industry.  It  was  said  that  his 
remarks  were  worth  the  trip  of  any  kraut  packer  to 
the  meeting. 

The  secretary  of  the  Tariff  Committee  gave  the  re¬ 
port  relating  to  the  filing  of  the  brief  before  Congress 
praying  that  sauerkraut  be  segregated  from  paragraph 
773 — ^Vegetables  in  Brine — (Sauerkraut)  and  be  placed 
in  a  specific  item  with  a  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty 
instead  of  35  per  cent.  It  is  urged  the  members  write 
their  senators  asking  them  to  use  their  influence  in  a 
high  tariff  on  kraut. 

The  question  was  raised  about  the  commercial  value 
of  new  unfermented  cabbage  in  tanks  for  insurance 
purpose — ^the  same  applying  to  pickles.  It  was  shown 
the  general  policy  was  that  when  a  tank  of  cut  cabbage 
is  filled  and  closed,  the  same  value  has  always  been 
placed  when  taking  inventory  as  that  placed  on  fer¬ 
mented  tanks.  It  was  resolved  that  the  secretary  se¬ 
cure  a  ruling  of  insurance  companies  of  their  policy 
following  the  adjusting  of  a  loss  that  involved  fer¬ 
mented  and  unfermented  kraut  and  pickles.  The  gen¬ 
eral  feeting  was  that  the  unfermented  kraut  should 
carry  the  same  value  as  that  which  is  fermented. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  reported  that  the  re¬ 
search  work  to  determine  vitamine  C  in  commercial 
kraut  was  still  unfinished,  but  that  the  work  was  pro¬ 
gressing  very  satisfactorily,  and  would  advise  results 
when  finished. 

The  research  work  being  conducted  in  Oklahoma  in 
an  infant  clinic  on  sauerkraut  juice  milk  in  feeding  in¬ 
fants,  it  was  reported  they  had  over  fifty  babies  on  this 


formula  from  11  hours  of  age  on  up  and  that  the 
X-rays  so  far  weie  showing  favorable  results. 

The  secretary  reported  the  progress  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign,  giving  many  surprising  and  interesting 
facts,  in  that  it  was  remarkable  the  interest  still  being 
manifested  by  the  public  in  the  health  value  of  sauer¬ 
kraut.  The  advertising  will  be  continued  again  this 
fall  in  magazines  of  national  distribution. 

A  round  table  discussion  was  had  on  the  weather 
and  crop  conditions,  which  mainly  showed  the  crop 
would  be  a  little  late  this  fall. 

The  Nominating  Committee  recommended  the  fol¬ 
lowing  trustees  for  the  ensuing  year:  B.  E.  Babcock, 
Empire  State  Pickling  Co.,  Phelps,  N.  Y. ;  W.  H.  Erd- 
rich,  Bellevue  Kraut  &  Pickling  Co.,  Bellevue,  Ohio; 
A.  E.  Slessman,  Fremont  Kraut  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.; 
W.  W.  Wilder,  Clyde  Kraut  Co.,  Clyde,  Ohio;  George 
Slessman,  Slessman  &  Sons,  Clyde,  Ohio. 

The  following  officers  were  elected:  B.  E.  Babcock, 
president;  A.  E.  Slessman,  vice-president,  and  Roy 
Irons,  secretary-treasurer. 

The  president,  B.  E.  Babcock,  invited  the  Association 
to  hold  the  September  meeting  as  his  guest  at  Phelps, 
N.  Y.  The  invitation  was  accepted. 

GLASS  COMPANIES  WIN  BIG  PATENT  SUIT 

Owens  Bottle  and  Other  Companies  Exonerated  by  Fed¬ 
eral  Court  from  German  Complaint. 

CLAIMS  for  many  millions  of  dollars  filed  against 
the  Owens  Bottle  Company  and  three  other  enter¬ 
prises  directly  connected  with  the  glass  industry 
of  Toledo  were  dismissed  and  the  companies  completely 
exonerated  in  a  decision  handed  down  in  the  Toledo 
Federal  Court  June  17  by  Judge  George  R.  Hahn. 

The  suit  had  been  brought  against  these  companies 
in  1926  by  the  European  Association  of  Glass  Bottle 
Manufacturers,  Ltd. 

Judge  Hahn  dismissed  the  bill  of  complaint  in  favor 
of  the  Owens  Bottle  Company,  Toledo  Glass  Company, 
Libbey-Owens  Sheet  Glass  Co.,  and  the  Owens  Euro¬ 
pean  Bottle  Machine  Co.,  E.  D.  Libbey,  Michael  J. 
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Owens  and  others,  officers  in  the  various  defendant 
companies. 

Mr.  Libby  and  Mr.  Owens,  pioneers  and  leaders  in 
the  development  of  glass-making  and  gloss-blowing 
machines  and  residents  of  Toledo,,  are  dead. 

The  case  was  that  of  the  Europaischer  Verband  der 
Fashen  Fabriken,  which  sought  damages  involving 
many  millions  of  dollars  against  the  defendants,  charg¬ 
ing  breach  of  contract.  An  attempt  was  made  to  make 
Mr.  Libby  and  Mr.  Owen,  as  individuals,  responsible  for 
the  alleged  breach  of  contract  by  the  defendant  com¬ 
panies. 

The  suit  arose  out  of  a  contract  made  in  1907.  The 
Verband  claimed  the  right  to  use  the  Graham  auto¬ 
matic  bottle-blowing  machines;  improvements  to 
Owens  automatic  bottle  machines,  as  well  as  Libby 
Owens  sheet  glass  drawing  machines,  all  processes  of 
which  are  recognized  as  foremost  in  the  art.  The  Ver¬ 
band  claimed  the  right  to  use  these  in  Europe  and 
South  America.  No  claim  was  made  for  the  American 
rights,  but  was  confined  to  foreign  rights.  The  German 
claim  has  now  been  denied  and  the  American  compa¬ 
nies,  by  the  decision,  are  free  to  continue  exploitation  of 
their  foreign  business. 

The  decision  has  created  not  only  nation-wide  inter¬ 
est,  but  the  attention  of  Europeans,  because  of  the  dom¬ 
inating  position  of  the  Owens-Illinois  Glass  Company, 
which  is  a  recent  merger  of  the  Owens  Bottle  Company 
and  the  Illinois  Glass  Company. 

The  suit  filed  in  the  Toledo  Federal  Court  in  1926 
was  one  of  the  most  stubbornly  contested  in  the  history 
of  the  court.  The  case  was  tried  first  before  Judge 
Westenhaver  last  year.  He  died  before  making  a  deci¬ 
sion.  The  suit  came  before  Federal  Judge  Hahn  a 
month  ago,  taking  17  days,  saven  of  which  were  de¬ 
voted  to  oral  arguments  by  attorneys  from  Toledo, 
Cleveland,  New  York,  Cincinnati,  London  and  Berlin. 

In  dismissing  the  bill  of  complaint  against  each  of 
the  defendants  and  placing  the  cost  of  the  suit  upon  the 
plaintiff.  Judge  Hahn  states  in  his  decision: 

“It  is  most  unfortunate  that  the  Messrs.  Libby  ai*d 
Owens  did  not  live  to  themselves  testify  in  this  action. 
The  record,  however,  shows  that  they  performed  their 
duties  as  officers  and  directors,  hence  as  trustees  of  the 
various  corporations  involved,  in  a  careful  and  conser¬ 
vative  manner,  and  that  they  were  not  only  frank  and 
fair,  but  generous  to  the  plaintiff  and  its  predecessors. 
Their  acts  and  conduct  do  not  require  the  vindication 
of  any  court.” 

It  was  charged  in  the  bill  of  complaint  that  the  Ger¬ 
man  company  in  1907  had  made  an  agreement  with  the 
American  companies  for  the  exclusive  use  in  Germany 
of  American  patented  glass-making  machines  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  American  companies,  and  the  German 
company  by  the  terms  of  the  agreement  was  to  have 
exclusive  rights  to  the  patents  in  Germany  and  certain 
other  stipulated  territories.  All  new  patents  and  im¬ 
provements  in  glass-making  machinery  obtained  in  fu¬ 
ture  by  the  American  companies  were  to  be  included,  it 
was  asserted. 

The  plaintiff  said  the  defendant  companies  had  abro¬ 
gated  the  agreement  made  in  1907,  and  had  failed  to 
comply  with  their  part  of  the  contract.  In  defense  the 
American  companies  declared  the  German  company  had 
failed  to  keep  certain  clauses  in  the  contract,  including 
that  relating  to  the  expansion  of  trade  territory  and 


the  development  of  new  markets  within  the  area  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  contract. 

The  German  company  said  this  was  not  true  until  the 
advent  of  the  World  War,  when  it  was  unable,  because 
of  the  war,  to  comply  with  certain  stipulations. 

In  another  paragraph  in  his  decision  of  more  than  50 
pages  Judge  Hahn  further  states: 

“It  has  been  difficult  to  understand  the  attitude  of 
the  plaintiff.  It  has  not  hesitated  to  make  claim  for 
any  invention,  whether  made  or  purchased,  whether  the 
party  against  whom  the  claim  was  made  was  a  party  to 
the  contract  or  not,  or  whether  it  had  been  organized  at 
the  time  that  the  contract  was  executed. 

“It  has  claimed  that  it  is  entitled  to  the  sheet  glass 
patents  which  were  purchased  and  which  involved  an 
industry  wholly  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  the  members 
of  its  association.  It  has  gone  to  the  length  of  claiming 
that  Messrs.  Libby  and  Owens,  by  their  agreement, 
personally  guaranteed  that  all  the  corporations  in¬ 
volved,  and  whose  obligations  have  no  limit  as  to  time, 
would  perform  their  obligations  as  the  same  are  inter¬ 
preted  by  the  plaintiff, 

“On  the  other  hand,  plaintiff  alleges  in  its  bill  that  it 
has  fully  performed  its  obligations  and  agreements. 
Among  these  is  its  solemn  obligation  to  bind  its 
licensees  and  their  employes  to  give  notice  of  their  fu¬ 
ture  inventions  and  improvements,  an  obligation  which 
it  has  almost  wholly  disregarded  to  such  an  extqnt  that 
the  defendants  plausibly  claim  that  the  plaintiff  has  no 
standing  to  appeal  to  a  court  of  conscience  for  its  pecu¬ 
liar  and  extraordinary  remedies.” 


Keep  sanitary 

standards  high 


'Y'HOROUGH  cleaninK  of  canning 
machinery  at  regular  intervals 
insures  the  maintenance  of  high 
sanitary  standards,  even  in  hottest 
weather. 

Mixing,  filling  and  capping  ma¬ 
chinery  cleaned  with  Oakite  materi¬ 
als  and  methods  is  quickly  freed  of 
every  trace  of  stale  food  remnants, 
that  are  breeding  places'for  bacteria. 
Cleaning  is  both  economical  and 


safe,  because  a  small  quantity  of 
Oakite  goes  a  long  way,  and  there 
is  nothing  in  Oakite  harmful  to  sur¬ 
faces  of  any  kind. 

Let  us  send  you  our  booklet  “Oakite 
in  the  Food  Industry”.  It  is  filled 
with  facts  and  formulas  that  will  aid 
you  on  every  cleaning  operation  in 
your  cannery.  Just  write.  No 
obligation. 


Oakite  Service  Men.  cleaning  specialists,  are  located  in  the 
leading  industrial  centers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Manufactured  only  by 

OAKITE  PRODUCTS,  INC.,  18  F  Thames  St.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

OAKITE 

Industriid  QeaningMaieriak^pdMelhods 
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THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED-— 


CANNERS— Because  it  is  an  authorative  treatise  on  the  canning  of  every  known 
food  product,  from  the  growing,  through  the  building  of  the  factory,  the 
formulae,  the  times  of  process,  to  the  final  accounting  of  the  profits. 

With  Food  Law  Regulations  governing  each  item. 

PRESERVERS,  PICKLERS,  CONDIMENT  MAKERS — Because  it  gives  the  latest 
and  most  reliable  formulae  for  all  preserves,  jams,  jellies,  pickles,  sauces, 
condiments,  mince-meats,  fruit  juices  etc. 

DISTRIBUTORS— You  will  find  the  information,  covering  the  above  subjects,  so 
interesting  and  valuable  that  you  would  not  part  with  the  book  at  any 
price.  An  education  in  food  production,  and  a  help  in  case  of  food 
law  questions. 

RETAILERS — Because  you  ought  to  understand  the  foods  you  hand  over  the  counter, 
their  process  of  production  and  the  laws  governing  them. 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  TEACHERS— Because  it  is  a  text  book  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  in  food  production  of  all  kinds,  in  tin  or  glass.  A  history  of  food 
development,  written  as  interestingly  as  a  novel,  disclosing  the  truth 
about  canned  foods,  their  origin,  development  and  production,  such  as  is 
not  obtainable  elsewhere,  and  by  an  authority. 

The  Standard  of  The  World 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning 


Bound  in  Leatherette, 
Stamped  in  Gold 
Size  6*  X  9* 

386  page*. 


Price 

$10.00 

Postage 

Prepaid. 


For  Sale  By  All 
Supply  Houses, 
Dealers,  etc. 


Published  By 

The 

Canning  Trade 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 
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HIGH  SPEED  AUTOMATIC 
CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 


I  SMILE  AWHILE 

iTh»rm  is  a  mMM/ing  gracm  in  a  amnam  of  humor, 

Ralax  your  mintf— and  your  body.  You'll  be  better  mentally, 
phyeloally — and  finanelally 
n  Smnd  in  YOUR  contribution 

o  All  are  weloome. 

'ic=>0CZZ30C=>0CZZ30C=O0C=:30€=^0<IZI>0C=>0<=>0C=>0C=»0C=>0C=>0ci/ 


Side  Seams  in  a  Single  Blow 

** Bliss**  Lock  Seamers 

These  machines  in  one  blow  form 
the  hooks  and  close  the  side 
seams  on  round  or  tapered  cans. 
Inside  or  outside  seam. 

They  are  built  in  a  number  of 
sizes  to  take  care  of  every  require¬ 
ment  and  are  a  most  convenient 
machine  in  any  can  shop.  De¬ 
tails  on  request. 

Builders  of  the  300  a  minute  line 

E.  W.  BLISS  CO. 


A  FAST  ONE 

A  man  entered  the  vestibule  of  a  hotel  and  placed 
his  umbrella  in  the  stand.  But  before  going  upstairs 
he  tied  to  the  umbrella  a  card  on  which  he  had  written : 
“This  umbrella  belongs  to  a  champion  boxer.  Back  in 
10  minutes.”  In  20  minutes  he  returned,  but  the  um¬ 
brella  was  gone.  The  card,  however,  w’as  still  there, 
and  on  it  someone  had  written :  “Umbrella  taken  by  a 
champion  long-distance  runner.  Won’t  be  back  at  all.” 


OUCH! 

“Why  did  you  break  your  engagement  to  Tom?” 

“He  told  me  he  was  a  liver  and  kidney  specialist  and 
I  found  out  that  he  was  a  helper  in  a  butcher  shop.” 


CONSERVATISM 

“Why  doesn’t  your  Scotch  friend  light  his  pipe?” 
“He’s  waiting  so  he  can  light  the  parlor  lamp  with 
the  same  match.” 


Sales  Offices 


Detroit,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
\  Philadelphia,  New  Haven,  Rochester 


1 

LABELS 

— as  you  like  them 
— when  you  want  them 

We  are  so  located  that  we  can  take 
care  of  all  your  wants,  promptly, 
dependably. 

Avoid  a  rush-job.  Give  us  time 
and  we  can  give  you  the  better  job. 
But  we  can  take  care  of  the  rush 
job,  too. 

— Labels  of  every  description 
— As  many  colors  as  desired 
— And  at  the  right  prices 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Inc. 

Bedford,  Va. 

LUCKY  GUY 

“I  was  4,000  feet  high,”  said  the  boasting  aviator, 
“when  my  engine  stopped  and  a  wing  support  broke. 
Faster  and  faster  I  came  down;  every  second  I  ex¬ 
pected  the  end.” 

“What  happened  ?”  asked  a  breathless  listener. 
“Fortunately,  I  fell  on  a  rubber  plant.” 


A  GOOD  IMPRESSION 

Teacher — Do  you  know.  Tommy,  when  shingles  first 
came  into  use? 

Tommy — I  think  when  I  was  between  five  and  six 
years  old,  ma’am. 


GOOD  JUDGMENT 

Mrs.  B.  had  always  been  obliged  to  economize  in  buy¬ 
ing  her  clothes.  An  aunt  died  and  left  her  a  thousand 
dollars.  Mr.  B.  was  a  good  sport  and  said: 

“Now,  dear,  you  can  get  yourself  some  decent 
clothes.” 

“I’ll  do  nothing  of  the  kind,”  said  Mrs.  B.  “I’ll  get 
the  kind  other  women  are  wearing.” 


UNDECIDED 

A  woman  is  always  perfectly  willing  to  give  you  half 
the  road.  The  trouble  is  she  can’t  decide  which  half  to 
give  you. 


Mrs.  Goldie — I  mended  the  hole  in  your  trousers 
pocket  after  you  went  to  bed  last  night.  Am  I  not  a 
helpful  little  wife,  dear? 

Mr.  Goldie — Um-er-yes,  but  how  in  thunder  did  you 
know  there  was  a  hole  in  my  pocket? 


It’s  no  wonder  that  some  women  look  faded — they  are 
always  casting  withering  glances  at  the  men. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 


the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ACCOUNTANTS,  Certified,  PuWie. 

Albert  T.  Uaeon  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

adhesives.  Pastes  and  Gams.. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

adjuster,  for  Chain  DcricM. 

Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Apple  Paring  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 


BASKETS.  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Swing  Bros.,  Ridgely,  Md. 

BEAN  SNIPPER. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y. 

beet  machinery. 

Avars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A,  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Baskets.  Wire.  Scalding,  Picking,  etc.  See  Can- 
nery  Supplies. 


BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  etc. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 
Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans.  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 


BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 
Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc..  Baltimore. 
Sprague  Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 


BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 

Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 


BOTTLERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Bottle  Screw  Cape.  See  Cape. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes.  Corrugated  Paper.  See  Cor.  Paper  Prod. 
BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 


BROKERS. 

Howard  E.  Jones  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Tboma.s  J.  Meehan  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Sales  Co..  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets.  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS.  Oil.  Gar,  Gasoline,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BY-PRODUCTS,  Machinery. 

Edw.  Rennehurg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cabbage  Machinery.  See  Kraut  Mchy. 

CANNERS.  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  ete. 
California  Packing  Corp.,  San  Francisco. 

CAN  COUNTERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

.Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  A  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Slaysman  A  Co..  Baltimore. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUNDS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

CAN  WASHING  MATERIALS 
Oakite  Products,  Ine„  New  York. 


CANS.  Tin,  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York-Baltimoro. 

Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A_.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 

see  Pulp  Mchy;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes.  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CIDER  AND  VINEGAR  MAKERS  SUPPLIES. 
CLEANERS  AND  CLEANSERS. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

Oakite  Products,  Inc.,  New  York. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  Co.,  Brooklsm,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condenhed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 
COOLERS.  Centlnnous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanka. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  T.angsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
CORKING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wb. 

HwiDpf  Cg„  Breetoa.  H.  T, 


CORN  BUSKERS  AND  SILKRRS. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wu. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Chicago. 

United  Company,  Baltimore. 

Corn  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Corn  Cooker 
Filers. 

CORRUGATED  PAPER  PRODUCTS  (Boxes, 
Bottle  Wrappers,  etc.). 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts.  Bee  Spe^  Reg.  Devices. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cutters,  Corn.  See  Corn  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mchy. 

CULTURES,  Inoculation. 

DECORATED  TIN  (for  Cans.  Caps.  etc.). 
American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dies,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mach. 

DRYERS,  Drying  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneburg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  A  Co..  Baltimore. 

Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  Stencils. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS.  PAILS,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Elngines.  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wb. 

Eldw.  Renneberg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

EXHAUST  BOXES 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  Sea  Cannery  Supplies. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Ca,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Rcbins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Feed  (not  hermetic¬ 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

FIBRE  PRODUCTS,  Boxes,  Boxboards,  Rtc. 
Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Com  Cooker-Fillers. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wb. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Mach. 
FINANCING  AND  WAREHOUSING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wakem  A  McLaughlin,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  Ete. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Friction  Top  Cana.  See  Cans,  Tin. 

Fruit  Graders.  See  Clean.  A  Grad.  Mchy.,  Fruit. 
Fruit  Parers.  See  Paring  Machines. 

FRUIT  FITTERS  AND  SEEDERS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Fruit  Presses.  Sec  Cider  Makers’  Machinery. 
Gasoline  Firepots.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfra. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wb. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Selb  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Generators,  Electric.  Sea  Motors. 
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glass-lined  tanks. 

SpraKue-Sclls  Corp.,  ITnuinmcBt. 

Governors,  Steam.  See  Power  Plant 
Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  Md 
Green  Com  Huskers.  See  Cora 
Green  Pea  Cleaners.  Sto  Cl^n.  an^ra^d.  Jfc  7. 
Hoisting  and  Carryini?  Machine.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pw  Himers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 

INOCULATION,  for  peas.  etc. 


INSURANCE.  Canners'. 

Canners’  Exchant*.  Lansing  B.  Warner.  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Selli  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

F.  R  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 


KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Rerlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wi^ 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 


KNIVES.  Miscelianeons. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

F.dw.  Ermold  Co..  New  York  City. 
Fred  H.  Knapp  Co..  Ridgewood.  N.  J. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral.  Ohio. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 


H.  Gamse  A  Bro..  Baltimore. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  A  Co.,  Chicago. 

National  Color  Printing  Co..  Baltimore.  Md. 
Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford.  Va, 

Stecber  Litho.  Co..  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

U.  S.  Printing  and  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods.  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


LIMA  BEAN  RUBBERS. 


The  Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Markers,  Can.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
Marmalades,  Machinery.  See  Pulp  Machinery. 

MILK  CENDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlln-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Molasses  Filling  Machine.  See  Filling  Mach. 

OAKITE,  Cleaner, 

Oakite  Products,  Inc.,  New  York. 


OYSTER  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 


Rerlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneburg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Packers’  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Pails,  Tubs,  etc..  Fibre.  See  Fibre  Conts. 
Paper  Boxes.  See  Corrug.  Paper  Products. 


PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  _Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Pitters.  See  Fruit  Fitters. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A_.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Rerlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Broctoa.  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc..  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PCTforated  Sheet  Metal.  See  Sieves  and  Screens. 
Picking  Boxes.  Baskets,  etc.  See  Baskets. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Can.  Mchy. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Platform  and  Wagon  Scales.  See  Scales. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Machinery. 
Power  Presses.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Power  Transmission  Machinery.  See  Power 
Plant  Equipment. 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chnpman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

Rubber  Stamps.  See  Stencils. 

Saccharometers  Isyrup  testers).  See  Canry.  Sup. 

SALT  DISTRIBUTING  MACHINE. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

SEALING  MACHINES.  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sanitary  Cleaner  and  Cleanser.  See  Cleaning 
Compounds. 

Sanitary  topen  top)  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Sardine  Knives  and  Scissors.  See  Knives. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Broeton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners’,  All  Varieties. 


SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines. 
Beit  Drives,  etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Broeton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Supply  House  and  General  Agents.  See  Gen¬ 
eral  Agents. 

STAMPERS  AND  MARKERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  (3o.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Burton  Cook  A  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Broeton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  (jo.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Pea  Canners’  Machinery. 

tanks,  MeUl. 

Rerlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TELEPHONE,  TELEGRAPH,  Quick  Service. 
Amer.  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. — Everywhere. 
Traters,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 

TIN  PLATE. 

American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayaw  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Broeton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Berlin-Chapnukn  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Broeton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  <3o.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

VACUUM  PANS,  Equipment. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg. 
VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


PARING  MACHINES. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PASTE.  CANNERS’. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co..  New  York  City. 

F.  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers.  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Washbura-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  C!o.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Broeton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore: 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Washburn-Wlison  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 
Separators.  See  Pea  Canning  Mchy. 

Sealing  Machines,  Cans.  See  Closing  Machines. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

R  W.  Bliss  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Broeton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SILKING  MACHINES.  Cera. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Broeton,  N.  Y. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Sorters,  Pea.  See  Cleaning  and  Grading  Mehy. 


WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wakem  A  McLaughlin,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

Washers,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Broeton,  N.  Y. 

Scott  Vine?  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  Systems.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 

Wrappers,  Paper.  See  Corrug.  Paper  Products. 
Wrapping  Machines,  Can.  See  L<d>eling  Mach. 

WYANDOTTE,  Sanitary  Cleaner. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 
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Service  Better  Service 

Is  the  Kind  Rendered  to  the  users  of 
ERMOLD  LABELERS 
Both  by  the  Machine  and  the  Company 
back  of  them. 

A  FINER  LABELER  HAS  NEVER  BEEN 
BUILT  FOR  THE  PURPOSE  FOR  WHICH 
IT  IS  INTENDED. 

Edward  Ermold  Company 

Worlds  Largest  Builders  of  QUALITY  Labeling  Machines 

Hudson,  Gansevoort  &  Thirteenth  Sts., 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.  Y. 


BRANCHES-M\  Over  the  World 


Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc 

- NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. - 

Comprising 

The  EVERETT  B.  CLARK  SEED  COMPANY 
JOHN  H.  ALLAN  SEED  COMPANY 
N.  B.  KEENEY  &  SON,  INC. 


GROWERS  and  BREEDERS  of  seeds  for  Canners  since 
the  inception  of  the  canning  industry. 

EVERETT  B.  CLARK,  the  first  to  develop  Sweet  Corn. 
JOHN  H.  ALLAN,  a  pioneer  in  Canners’  Peas. 
CALVIN  N.  KEENEY,  the  outstanding  leader  in  breed¬ 
ing  Stringless  Beans. 

DEPENDABLE  STOCK 
DISTINCTIVE  SERVICE 
HIGH  STANDARDS 


The  foundation  work  of  these  men  is  being  carried  on 
in  a  more  intensive  and  larger  way  through  a  stock 
breeding  program  requiring  800  acres  annually.  Here 
individual  plant  propagation  is  producing  results  in  basic 
quality. 

Ten  branch  organizations  are  advantageously  located  for 
the  reproduction  in  quantity  of  pure-bred,  disease-free 
seed  from  these  breeding  ground  stocks. 

Located  also  for  prompt  and  efficient  service  in  shipping 
at  minimum  transportation  costs  to  all  important  can¬ 
ning  sections. 


